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Perpetual change is the price of 
efficiency. He who tries to stand 
still, falls out of vital relations with all around him. 
As Lord Bacon says, time is the greatest of innovators ; 
if we do not change, he changes us. The newspaper 


New Beginnings 


types which serve for a time bose their usefulness 
with time and wear. They pass away, to be recast 
in forms perhaps more beautiful. May it be our end- 


ing likewise to make at the last a fresh beginning ! 
oS 


He sees 


Life is growth God-ward. 
life most truly who sees it in its 
sélf-restraint, in its nobler aspirations, its struggles 
toward growth 


“~ ~ 


Seeing Life 


It is a dire mistake 


and betterment. 








to suppose that seeing moral abandon is seeing life ; 
for life means more than expansion,—it means 
growth ; it means climbing and soaring, not a tum- 
bling into the pit. The young man who seeks 
visions of vice on the ground that he needs to see 
life will do well to remember that he finds the least 
of it on the highway to death. If he wants to sce 
the most of life, he must look where there is a con- 
scious struggle God-ward. 


sa 

Some lives 
are like ‘‘songs without words,’’ 
giving voice to a beautiful and unmistakable message, 


Goodness is usefulness. 
Silent Testimony 


”” 


though ‘‘ there is no speech nor language. Samuel 
Rutherford had no such career as George Whitefield, 
but the Church calls him ‘* Holy Samuel Rutherford.’’ 
Light travels more swiftly than sound. Men are 
convinced more quickly and certainly by what they 
see than by what they hear. It is not ‘‘let your 
lips speak,’’ but ‘‘let your light shine.’’ The living 
epistle is not known and /eard of all men, but known 


and ;ead. \ 


‘‘ Birds by being glad their Maker bless ; 
By simply shining, sun and star, 
And we, whose law is love, serve less 

By what we do than what we are.’’ 


. on 


Not all kindness is all kind. Much 
that passes for it, and that is indeed 


Largeness of 
True Kindness 


kindly and generous in its intention, is, in the view 
The boy who 
offers a cigarette to his companion may, so far as the 
open-handed generosity of the moment is concerned, 
be credited as kind. But in the view of his larger 
obligation, both to his companion and to the race, he 
The man who would 
shield his neighbor by telling a lie for him, however 
kindly his motive seem, is yet unkind, because he has 
set in motion an evil force for which all human kind 


of our larger obligations, unkind. 


is unkindly working damage. 


The true spirit of kindness grows out 
of the universal kinship of men. 


must suffer. 
If we cannot stop 
to weigh the relative value of all our generous im- 
pulses, we can cultivate the habit of giving our larger 
obligations the larger place among those motives 
which easily grow to be habits of the daily life. 


a. 
Duty; or How common it is for us to feei that 
Privilege ? we have a duty to be at work in 


How rare it is that we realize the 
privilege of doing any work for Christ! We almost 
think that Christ needs our help, and that therefore 
we ought to take hold and do what we can for him. 
We are liable to lose sight of the fact that Christ is 
in no sense dependent upon any of us for any service 


Christ’s service ! 


whatsoever, and that he simply confers an honor upon 
us when he permits us to do anything in the prosecu- 
tion of his heavenly work here on earth. Even under 
a human administration, there are many places to be 
filled, and many applicants for those places. Whether 
the position be as a representative in a foreign land, 
or as a worker in a subordinate place nearer home, 
he who is asked to accept it, and to receive its honors 
and its emoluments accordingly, can hardly suppose 






that he deserves any credit for taking the position, 
and so for being a sharer in the toils and the triumphs 
of the administration which appoints him to it. Why, 
then, should any Christian disciple suppose that he 
confers a favor on his divine Master by accepting a 
position of service and of honor at home or abroad, 
when those who are worthier than himself might have 
been selected in his stead? And when we realize 
the privilege.of working for Christ, we shall not want 
to neglect that privilege-—in term time or in vacation, 


CAB 


Being Interested and Being 
Interesting 


ORDER to be interesting it is necessary that 


|’ 


or somebody. 


we should be intenscly interested in something 
This intensity of interest may, how- 
ever, produce either the most interesting of men or 
acrank. The qualification of a great interest often 
An 


inventor, for instance, wrapped up in his invention, 


appertains to people who never fail to bore us. 


or a scholar immersed in his studies, may, for all 
his enthusiasm, fail to enlist the interest of others in 
his invention, his studies, or himself. Yet this is 
due, not to the fact that an intense interest is a dan- 
gerous thing, but ‘to the isolation of that interest 
from everything that is human, or to one’s having 
lived in such a way that he is provided with no ade- 
quate means of expression for his interest. It is one 
thing to be interested in a thing ourselves, and, as 
we know to our cost, quite another thing to get other 
people interested in it. When an interest begins to 
shade off into what is abstract and remote from life, 
people’s attention begins to fade away with it. Mat- 
thew Arnold says that we need always to make this 
effort to keep from being abstract. This means that 
the great thing for us to do is to keep our interests 
in some way always connected with human life, and 
this is becoming more possible, as well as more neces- 
sary, in any matter which has interest for man. 

it was this which enabled Burke to illuminate 
statistics, and Gladstone to redeem the ‘‘ Budget”’ 
President Mark Hopkins 
held to the idea that psychology and moral philoso- 


from hopeless barrenness: 


phy, being sciences which found their material in the 
average man, could be made interesting and fairly 
plain to the average man, and he successfully con- 
ducted the experiment of putting the outlines of 
psychology in terms which the common man could 
undestand. But many of us are inordinately afraid 
of being concrete. We think that it is coming down, 
and that it denotes a hopeless mental inferiority. 
We have an overweening admiration for abstract 
ability, even when we must confess to being tired 
out by it. : 
One is made a bore either because he has no in- 
terests, or because he utterly fails to find pathway, 
vocabulary, and expression, for those interests in the 
Between your thought, 
your interest, and the interest which”you would 
awaken in another man, lies the barrier of your own 
life, your own personality. Over and through that 
barrier your idea must pasg before it reaches the 
other man ; and if your life, manner, personality, is 


terms of other people’s lives. 
















































































































































































































































inflexible, unwieldy, ineffectual, your thought will 
lose just so much in the passage from you to him. 
Everything seems to be turning toward the art of 
living. J.ife is the great translator and the great 
translation, —the only one which can be true to the 
original, and the only one which can be easily read 
ofall men. To have great thoughts and great inter- 
ests, and never to cultivate any means of passing them 
on to other people, is have a carriage too large for 
the road. 

Christ’s most wonderful gift of expression was not 
in epigram or parable or description. It was in 
his own life, and his utter subserviency and readiness 
in interpreting his own thoughts and aspirations. 
Things there are which the tongue can never be trained 
to say, but which steal out and get said through the 
eye, the face, the conduct, and a thousand graceful 
acquirements in him who has made life an art. We 
should not have to say so much if we lived better. 
“If ye love me, ye will keep my commandments.’’ 
Literary skill was an afterthought with the writers of 
the New Testament. But men took knowledge of 
them that they had been with Jesus, which was the 
one thing above all others that they wanted men to 
know. All their lives they were trying to make the 
Christ, who had so profoundly moved and interested 
them, interesting to other people ; and it could not 
be done through the medium of speech alone. They 
never trusted that, because they felt their hearts 
were right within them, that was enough : the apos- 
tolic life was one long labor to find speech by which 
_ people might know their inner lives. To have lived 
a life like theirs, in the kind of a world which sur- 
Founded them, was a greater novelty, and a more 
éffective’ means of expression, than any literary skill 
could have been. 

Nearly every one is interesting to himself. We all 
think we have something in us which is worth the 
world’s knowing, and we blame the world because it 
does not know it. And we are fatally likely’ to 
assume that we are good-hearted, and then to get 
ut of sorts with the world becaiise it does not seem 
“to appreciate our goodness. The world, however, 
never can be interested in us as we think it ought to 
be, or know the goodness which we may know is in 
our hearts, without a long and trying culture which 
- shall develop in our lives a means of expression. 
_ Moreover, we can never be as interesting to other 
people as we think we deserve until they are as in- 
teresting to us as they think they deserve. When 
we become sufficiently interested in them to seek out 
their favorite ways of speech, the manners which 
appeal to them, the services which they need, and 
the behavior which affects them, then we may de- 
servedly hope to interest them, “Sooner or later it 
dawns upon every growing man that he cannot sit 
upon his pinnacle, assume that he is interesting, and 
complacently or petulantly wait for the world to find 
it out, he pitying it when it does not. ‘‘ Herein is 
[the] love [of God to us], not that we [first] loved 
God, but that he [first] loved us.’’ And the man 
who becomes spiritually interesting to the world be- 
comes so by this method, and in so doing partakes of 
the divine nature. : 

Yet how often one withdraws himself sulkily from 
the world’s life because he thinks he is not interest- 
ing to it. It is natural for us to look upon the life 
of one who claims the interest of people,—a brilliant 
talker, a rich and effective personality,—and wish 
that, above all things, we could be like him. This 
desire is creditable to us, if we are willing honestly 
and fairly to face the question, ‘‘ How much are we 
willing to pay for the gift?’’ If we wish to be inter- 
esting simply for the sake of the name and fame to 
be gotten from it, it is doubtful if we ever shall be ; 
but if we want to be interesting because to be so 
means to us a larger and richer intercourse with our 
fellow-men, it may come. 

Rarely has one been in the highest sense attractive 
to his fellows who has not found them deeply attrac- 


_ s 


tive. Nothing interests you so much as to have 
some one else’ interested in you. Go thou and do 
likewise ; be interested in some one else. Would you 
be interesting in conversation ?—hear out the other 
man. ‘The finest gift of conversation is not in the 
ability to monopolize it and drown out everybody 
else; as Macaulay did, of whom Sidney Smith said 
that all his conversation needed was ‘‘ occasional 
brilliant flashes of silence.’’ Put yourself in the 
other man’s place,—nothing else will let you return 
so richly into your own. ‘The secret of being inter- 
esting is to be interested. 

The man who is always bored is always ‘a bore. 
He wonders why people do not light up in his 
company, why they do not draw him out, It is 
because he is never interested in them, but waits for 
them to be so in him. He is unwilling to pay the 
slowly advanced price of attention, in small payments 
to this one and that one, day after day, year after 
year. He wants it all at once,—the way nothing 
good evercomes. A truly great personality will have 
to strive accordingly to make itself effective ; the 
greater it is, the more it must strive to widen the ways 
by which it shall reach the world, the more relations 
it will have to establish, the more details it must 
attend to, before it comes to that high place where 


some one else takes care of the details for it. It is - 


a luxury to have a constituency of our own, which 
looks confidently to us for help. But constituencies 
are made up man by man. _ To be looked to first by 
a friend or two, by your own household, then by 
your own neighborhood, your church, by a straggling 
person here. or there who may never advertise your 
help, is the only path which ever leads to a large 
constituency. Our constituency is widened by our 
being found faithful.in smaller places. 

Let no man think, after a few discouraged attempts, 
that God is forever set against his: being interesting. 
We are always interesting to God, and we can be 
interesting to each other in God’s way. He who 
has left no foot of ground without its wonder, has 
hidden more fascinating secrets in the least of those 
whom he has made in his own image. God wants 
men to be interesting, but he is not always at one 
with our motive or ouranethod in striving for it. When 
we have ceased to desire to charm people for the 
personal distinction it gives us, stopped trying to 
compass it by always getting their attention and never 
giving them any, God has come into our purpose of 
leading an interesting life, and made it his purpose. 
The normal, healthy motive is to be interested. The 
being interesting is, at the best, but a consequence 
of that, and is therefore never to be deemed first in 
the order. 
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This department has its purpose and its limitations. I:s pur- 
pose is the giving and answering of such of the letters received 
by the Editor as, in his opinion, have, or ought to have, an inter- 
est to readers generally, and for which the space can conveniently 
be found. Its limitations are fixed by the requirements of other 
departments. There are times when ten letters which might 
have a place here are received, when only one can be printed. 
Letters are warmly welcomed, and they are cordially invited. 
Under no circumstances is an anonymous letter either answered 
or read by the Editor. The signature to every letter or postal 
card in an unfamiliar handwriting is first looked for. Mf that be 
lacking, the document is at once destroyed unread. 
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Growth and progress are a law of 
life. So long as life continues, one 
must continue to gain or to lose. Only death is always 
the same. He who is good, ought to be better and 
better. He who is bad, will be worse and worse. Yet 
a reader in ‘North Carolina has doubts on this point. 
He says : 


Growing in Gedliness 


Our Bible-class teacher, who is a man of uncommon intelli- 
gence and penetration, but hardly more than a beginner in spirit- 





ual life, said in a homily, last Sunday, “ Those of us who attain to 
that blessed state [of heavenly life] will rapidly and infinitely 
grow in morality and intelligence. How important, then, for ys 
diligently to improve the advgntages we now enjoy!"" Please vive 
your opinion of growing in morality, and “‘ nail't wi’ Scripture.” 
My notion is that ‘‘ morality’’ is good,—perfect,—in the super}a- 
tive degree. It expresses a quality, and is‘a part of godliness. 

Why shouldn't one grow in morality, as well as in 
faith and in godliness? Only God is beyond the possi- 
bility of growth in goodness and holiness. He who is 
moral and godly to the extent of his present knowledge 
and capacity can come to have more knowledge and 
larger capacity, and thus to make progress in his appre- 
hension of the breadth and length and height and depth 
of the meaning and claims of godliness and -morality. 
Heaven itself wouldn’t be heaven if we stopped growing 
when there. When we are God-like we ought to grow 
more and more God-like. We can be more and more 
like God, yet never equal to him. It needs no ‘ proof- 
text’’ from the Bible to settle this matter. It would re- 
quire very plain -‘‘ proof-texts’’ to show that a finite 
being could ever be so God-like, so holy, so moral, that 
he could no longer grow in morality, in holiness, in 
God-likeness. 

Oo 


Who should Teach ‘hen a man asks a question, and an 
in the answer that seems to the answerer 
Sunday-School? fully sufficient is given to it, it does 
not always follow that the questioner is satisfied. In 
such a case there is ordinarily nothing more to be done. 
The answer that seems to others sufficient, he deems in- 
sufficient. Answers that are given in this column of 
The Sunday School Times are not. intended merely for 
the questioner, They are for the purpose of enlighten- 
ing others who may be in similar doubt. Here is a case 
in point An inquirer from Indiana wanted to know if 
one who was not a Christign was a proper person to 
teach in a Sunday-school, and who should be teachers, 
The Editor gave what he deemed a sufficient answer to 
this question. The inquirer is not satisfied with the 
Editor’ s answer, and writes again.’ He says: 

It is true that ‘not all persons who are church-members are 
proper persons for Sunday-school teacbers."’ It is also true that 
‘there are persofs who ‘are non-communicants who are better 
qualified to teach in the Sundwy-school than the average church- 
member.'' This-is no proof that a non-communicant should 
teach others. He may possess mental gualifications, but he lacks 
the moral guality. If he points out the excéllences of our holy 
religion, and at the same time refuses to come out on the side of 
the lowly Nazarene, he is certainly very inconsistent, and his 
pupils will lose their.respect for him, ‘' A Christian ’’ certainly 
means more than ‘‘ simply a communicant in the church.’ But 
if a man desires to be a Christian, he will also desire to be a com- 
municant. Claiming to be ‘‘a Christian,’’ and lauding Chris- 
tianity, and telling others what a wonderful thing it is, and never 
‘seeing one’s way clear to unite with the church "' when one has 
the opportunity, is all bosh. We are not judges of ‘' the spiritual 
state of the individual.’’ God is man’s judge. But we can and 
should demand that the professed believer's ‘‘ outward life and 
conduct"’ should be decent. But an individual's outward life 
may be civilly blameless, and he may be Christ's enemy. His 
civilly blameless life is not a safe criterion by which we can judge 
his spiritual condition. Sunday-school pupils are often asked such 
questions as the following : If you are convinced that tke religion 
of Christ is true, why not make a public confession? If you sin- 
cerely desire to be a Christian, is not your ‘' way clear-to unite 
with the Church ''? - My questions in The Sunday School Times 
of July 4 are not-answered. The srriptural passages are not ex- 
plained. The man mentioned in Mark 9 : 38-40 and Luke 9: 
49, 50, was a believer in Jesus Christ. Again, Who shall teach in 
the Sunday-school ? 

No better answer to the question, ‘‘Who should teach 
in the Sunday-school?’’ could be given than that which 
has often been given, and is now repeated: ‘‘The best 
person available for the purpose.’" Thousands of Sun- 
day-schools have been started in pioneer neighborhoods, 
or out-of-the-way places, with not a single communicant 
or ‘* professing Christian '’ to have a part in them: To 
say that only a ‘‘communicant"’ should, under any cir- 
cumstances, be a teacher, would shut out every such 
neighborhood from fhe Sunday-school and from the 
church organization Which might grow out of it. The 
Editor of the Sunday School Times has again and again 
started such Sunday-schools, and has seen vigorous 
churches as their outgrowth. Probably the one man 
who has been the means of starting more Sunday-schools, 
with larger results from their starting, than any man in 
this century, was a Sunday-school teacher while yet not 
a ‘‘comraunicant’’ or ‘ professing Christian.’’ Who 
shall say that he ought not to have been a teacher when 
he did the best he could, and. as yet felt no call to make 
an open profession of the faith which he and his pupils 
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came to value aright later? The members of the Society 
of Friends, or of ‘‘Quakers’’ as they are often called, 


do not believe in the duty of ‘‘ church-membership,"’ or 


of ‘literal communing,'’ as others understand it Are ~ 


their beliefs te be called «‘bosh’’ ? We must not mis- 
take, our own views of Bible teaching for the undisputed 
views of the teaching of the Bible. These are truths to 
be borne in mind by readers of The Sunday School 
Times in Indiana and elsewhere. 





The Flagellant 


By Julie M. Lippmann 


: SPIRIT that through life had borne the pain 
Of many scourgings, passed at length Beyond. 
Yet, ere he sought the heights, he turned again 
His lambent gaze toward earth, his late-proke bond, 
Content a moment of his heaven to sell 
If he might see what made his life a hell. 


But through the world-ways walked no fiend of fate. 
Earth's glades were green with hope : azure its skies, 
And all was ripe for happiness, not hate. 
The spirit, marveling, self-ward turned his eyes 
To find the lash that caused his ftesh to smart 
Was wielded by his own fierce human heart. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Saul the Rabbi, and Paul the 
Apostle ' 


By the Rev. Frank J. Goodwin 


T MAY fairly be conceded that from the standpoint 
of justifiable rhetorical appeal Paul's use of rabbini- 
cal reasoning is perfectly legitimate. He was a Jew to 
the Jew, a rabbi to rabbinically trained minds. And 
yet, with all this mere literary form, there is apparent a 
certain naturalness in the use of such ideas, thereby 
making more real the human side of the Apostle's life, 
which in the main was so charged with the supernatural. 
It gives a blood tint to his words when he speaks in the 
language of his youth, and, in the midst of a profound 
theological discussion, chooses a phrase or turns an argu- 
ment as he was wont to do under the scholastic discip- 
line of Gamaliel. 

Naturalness is the best of apologetics. Paul's epistles 
are rich in unintentional and spontaneous witness to the 
truth of the record of his early career. But what is 
chiefly to be considered now is that the peculiar force of 
the Apostle’s use of ‘rabbinical ideas is due to the fact 
that he was the master of his weakness, and it is that 
very mastery which transforms into a true source of 
power that which in another would have been a serious 
blemish. This is seen in three ways : First, while Paul 
uses the ideas and the dialectics of the rabbinical schools, 
his writings are entirety free from those absurdities and 
trivialities in which the writings of even the great rabbis 
abound. ‘‘We have not in St.*Paul,’’ says Farrar, 
‘¢ the frigid spirit of Philonian allegory, which to a great 
extent depreciated the original and historic sense of 
Scripture, and was chiefly bent on adducing. philosophic 
mysteries from its living page ; nor have we a single 
instance of Gematria or Notarikon, of Atbash or Albam, 
of Hillel's Afiddoth or Akibha’s method of hanging legal 
decisions on the horns of letters. Into these unreal mys- 
ticisms and exegetical frivolities it was impossible that a 
man should fall who was intensely earnest, and felt, in 
the vast mass of what he wrote, that he had the Spirit of 
the Lord: In no single instance does he make one of 
these general quotations the demonstrative dass of the 
point which he is endeavoring to impress. In every 
instance he states the solid argument on which he rests 
his conclusion, and only adduces Scripture by way of 
sanction or support."’ 

Second : ht cannot be denied that Paul's use of the 
Old Testament is entirely different from what reverent 
_ and conservative scholars now consider the proper method 





1 Note.—The first article in this series by Mr. Goodwin appedred in 
the issue of August 1, under the title, “ Influence of St. Paul’s Rabbinical 
Education on his Spiritual Life ;"’ the second, on “‘ The Rabbinical Cast 
in St. Paul's Theology,” in the issue of August 22. The present article 
closes the series. Tur Evitor. 
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of handling the sacred text. For instance, it is clear 
that he often sees allusions to a personal Messiah in 
passages which are evidently Messianic only in a far 
wider sense. ‘‘ But that which is of chief importance in 
this connection,"' says Professor Stevens, ‘‘is that the 
Apostle’'s mind was penetrated with Old Testament 
thought, and permeated by the Old Testament spirit in 
its highest Messianic import. He saw in Christ the 
realization of the ideals and hopes which had inspired 
the prophets of Israel ; and it was one of the purposes 
of his letters to explain and trace this fulfilment... . 
After his conversion, new meanings must have glowed in 
the pages of the Old Testament as Paul read it. Not 
only were_its contents now suffused with new light, but a 
wholly new view of its: design is developed in his mind. 
He now sees the-whole reason of its existence in the 
bringing of men to Christ.’’ 

A great law of nature, once discovered, makes the 
trivial sublime. Since Newton's day, a falling apple 
betokens ‘‘the muscle of the Almighty,’’ which holds 
the universe in its iron grasp. The Incarnation was a new 
discovery. It unveiled God and illumined man. After 
that, an impassioned apostle, his heart aglow with love 
for his Redeemer, fired by that strong imagination be- 
queathed him by a long line of prophets, saw great 
truths in small texts, saw hidden suggestions in historical 
incidents, sometimes as a poet, always as a disciple and 
advocate of .Him.for whom are all things, and by whom 
‘‘all things consist.’? 

Third : That Paul was superior to his rabbinical 
method, and controlled it, will be seen in a more con- 
vincing way from the entire absence, in some of his 
writings, of any quotations from Scripture, or any appear- 
ance of the manner used in his epistles to the Galatians 
and to the Romans. This is the key to the whole situa- 
tion. In Galatians, Paul is discussing the question of 
the works of the law, and justification by faith, as op- 
posed to the legalism of the orthodox Jewish school. 
This is peculiarly the place for Paul the rabbi to show 
his strength, and the trenchant blows which he gave to 
the Judaizers were due to the early familiarity which he 
had with the mode of reasoning which was considered 
effective in Jewish circles, But this is not Paul's uni- 
versal method. He ceases to be a rabbi, or even a Jew, 
in other epistles. The first of his writings were the 
epistles to the Thessalonians, and yet in them there is 
not a hint of any of ‘‘the opposition in principle to the 
law and the way of salvation ;’’ and: as there is no dis- 
cussion of the subjects which would demand Old Testa- 
ment authority, not a single quotation from its pages is 
to be found in First or in Second Thessalonians. 

Paul's use of Scripture, his most- characteristic rab- 
binical habit, comes out when he needs that kind of an 
argument. ‘He adopts the current mode of citation,"’ 
says Farrar, ‘‘ but he ennobles and enlightens it. That 
he did not consider the method universally applicable is 
clear from its omission in those of his Epistles which 
were intended, in the main, for Gentile Christians, as 
also in his speeches to heathen assemblies.'’ In two of 
the epistles of the Captivity, Philippians and Colos- 
sians, there are no scriptural quotations, and all four, 
including Ephesians and Philemon, are unusually free 
from the old rabbinical ideas. These epistles are the 
ripest fruit of Paul's spiritual experiences. They are 
full of joy, hope, and a personal love for the Lord Christ. 
Then, too, the questions discussed are not law, faith, 
etc., but the person of Christ and the spiritual unity of 
his church. - The whole atmosphere is different, — 
thought, subject-matter, mode of treatment. The Gnos- 
tic heresy would have gained greater influence than it 
did, had Paul written the epistle to the Colossians in the 
same way in which he wrote that to the Galatians. He 
wisely changed his method with his audience, and herein 
lay one great secret of his power. 

~ This study of Paul, the rabbinical apostle, may fittingly 
suggest, in closing, the proper estimate of his mental 
and spiritual nature. I refer to what Sabatier calls 
Paul's ‘‘idiosyncrasy.'’ ‘‘ The lofty character of Paul,'’ 
he says, ‘‘has not always been properly apprehended, 
because it has too often been considered from a narrow 
point of view. Its striking originality seems to be due 
to the fruitful combination in it of two spiritual forces, — 
two orders of faculty which are seldom found united in 
this degree in one personality, and which in the case of 
Jesus alone present themselves more perfectly blended 
and carried even to a farther height than in the Apostle. 
I mean dialectic power and religious inspiration, the 


rational and the mystical element; or, to borrow Paul's 
own language, the activity of nous and that of pneuma, 
‘«It is interesting to study, in this aspect, the progress 
of ideas and the unfolding of the Apostle's argument in_ 
his great epistles. From the particular question Paul's 


mind rises, at one bound, to the general principle gov- ” 


erning the whole discussion. Having lighted up the 
subject from this height, he descends again with irre- 
sistible power to the level of fact. It is this dialectical 
procedure which imparts such crushing force to his 
logic. 

‘However important this rational element may be, 
those who look no farther only see the surface of the 
Pauline thougiitt. Beneath this reflective force of reason 
there is that which we have called, for lack of another 
name, the pneumatical life, taking its rise at the point 
of contact between the human soul and the invisible 
world. Paul's habitual state is, in fact, not that of a 
mind which reasons; but of a soul which contemplates 
and adores. Beyond the reasoning faculty there lay in 
him the realm of intuition,—truth palpable to the soul, 
deep feeling which nourished and gave birth to thought, 
and which thought was never quite able to express."’ 

In this faithful estimate of Paul is brought out the 
intense and varied character of the man, a schoolman 
and a poet, a Calvin and an Emerson (as Dr. Lyman 
Abbott suggests), a rabbi teaching the thoughts of others, 
an apostle declaring his own God-given gospel, a logician 
and a mystic, a new Aristotle, —another St. John. 

Glen Ridge, N. J. 
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Economics of the Pulpit 
By M. M. G. Dana, D.D. 


F THERE is unsettlement in the social and labor 
world, the pulpit and all that it stands for is feel- 
ing the same. It is a time of transition, and just what 
is coming, or what changes are inevitable, it would be 
hazardous to predict. Not only is advance in thought 
apparent, but there is a notable change in methods of 
work. Whether all are conscious of it or not, it is none 
the less evident that the Church has moved out of the 
old, narrow world, and is now busy adjusting itself to 
the new world of intelligence and opportunity into which 
it has come. The essential facts of Christian faith, the 
abiding forces in Christian experience, have not altered ; 
but wider purposes, new issues, more. important and 
imperative enterprises, are the signs of evolution and of 
an altering environment. 

There never was a greater call for the prophet than now, 
—for the man with a message, and who,» understanding 
his times, could speak out fearlessly and undoubtingly. 
As Science is being invested with a new charm, be- 
cause becoming more human, making her facts and dis- 
coveries bear upon the weal of society, so must the 
pulpit, if it is to hold its own among the molding and 
regenerating influences in to-day’s life. 

Clearly and with augmenting emphasis is it now being 
affirmed that the churches must have a ministry for man 
as a denizen of this world; that their object is, not to 
prepare men to die, but to teach them how to live as 
members of society. All this indicates a change in the 
way in ‘which religion is now regarded. The social 
question is at bottom a religious question, and, as pov- 


erty, crime, intemperance, and municipal corruption - 


confront the Church, it must concern itself about them: 
So the cry of the hour is for what is called applied 
Christianity. Everything gravitates accelerated 
energy around the social center. Man is greater than 
any and all his products, and it is about man in his 
present environment, with his immediate necessities and 
his great possibilities, that the pulpit is to concern itself. 
We have now in full vision those ca linal principles of 
justice, trusteéship, and love, which are the supreme 
virtues of the social system, and these are to be unceas- 
ingly emphasized. 


with 


While the advance towards more equal conditions of 
life has been, among so-called Christian nations, very 
marked, yet there are social zones even within the limits 
of the latter where the condition of life is what the 
French have called /a misére. Every populous Ameri- 
can city has now its tale to tell of chronic poverty, of 
unsuccessful battling with hunger, of over-crowded and 
debased life, which witnesses to the prevalence of & 
miscrve in its worst form with us. 

Ethical forces are those of which the cconomist Has 
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“been increasingly compelled to take account. There is 

no such thing as the economic man simple and pure. 

_- Man is and has been ethical. But it is equally true that 

the pulpit, in turn, is being compelled to take increasing 

account of economic forces, else it deals with man apart 

‘from his environment. This is why sociology is germane 

to religion, and why the pulpit cannot ignore it. Yet 

there are occupants of the pulpit who affirm that they have 
nothing to do with social questions, holding that they do 
not come within its province. 

All over the world to-day the great endeavor is to 
‘secure for man a purified and transformed environment. 
‘The ethics of the gospel cannot be preached without 
social questions being touched upon, if not dealt with in 
a straightforward, earnest manner. All Christian doc- 
trines lead on to their corresponding dutics, though many 
a preacher seems to think he can present doctrine to his 
congregation, and say nothing about its application to 
life. For this reason not a few of the latter have been 
receiving truths as if they brought with them no personal 
duties, and as if hearing them need make no difference 
vin the way they lived. 

* It is well enough to preach about the ‘‘ bread which 
cometh down from heaven,'’ but is that the minister's 
chief message when he faces a family starving for bread 
or flour? It is well to speak about the many-mansioned 
house above, but how about those crowded in the city’s 
tenements till a healthful, pure life is impossible? The 
up-town preacher says no such conditions are before 
him. True in one sense, but then, in another sense, 


may be the occupants of one of the prominent pews in 
-- hischurch. Representatively the tenement-house prob- 

* em is before him every Sunday. Have up-town 
‘Churches no responsibility for the way the toiling mil- 
“Tions down town live? if evil is wrought in part by 
want of thought, then the exposure of wrong is a duty, 
‘and a sense of responsibility needs to be awakened. 
| Religion has to do with humanity in all its interests, 
and so with poverty and its causes, with citizenship and 
its obligations, and most explicit and frequent are the 
New Testaments prescripts in reference to the industrial 
relations of men with one another. It is the sheerest 
cant to say that these things do not come within the pur- 
‘view of the gospel preacher. To-day it is the neglects of 
othe churches which are its chief embarrassments, point- 
ing the fact that they have moved away from the needier 
" portion of the people, and shirked the responsibility of 
"@aring for such. The minister for the times must be 

/M™ore than a pulpiteer. He should be intelligently 
“acquainted with the social problems now challenging the 
_ Study of the most thoughtful He should be conversant 
~ with economic science, understand how the people live, 
) and why such social and industrial conditions exist as 
are causing discontent and distress. 

The altering conditions in rural and urban parishes is 
now making necessary a differently trained class of 
ministers. The demand for the regulation preacher for 
well-established churches in prosperous communities will 
always be limited. For the ever-expanding work amid 
the churchless masses, for the recovery of the ground 
abandoned by churches that have followed the uptown 
drift of the population of the better sort, there will be an 
ever-increasing demand. Distinctively modern methods 
are coming into vogue, calling for the employment of 
agencies and modes of work once deemed unchurchly. 
Down-town churches must needs become hereafter great 
Social and educationai, as well as religious, centers. 
They must come into touch with college settlements, 
Civic reform movements, and all the newer institutional 
helps now deemed necessary to reach the dense and 
diverse population of the city’s «‘ East Ends.”’ 

Economics in the sphere of religious work bids us care 
for the neglected fragments of our communities, whether 
in the city or country. The solidarity ef society makes 
it perilous to overlook any class. Interdependence is 
the law of the body politic, and justice is the crying need 
of the world. All hope of social betterment lies in the 
—* direction of higher and enlarging wants; for thereby 
comes increased effort, and the advancément which makes 
& greater consumption of wealth necessary. 

_. There has been evidently a distrust of the leadership 

_- of clergymen in the domain of sdcial and political reform, 
/ ‘mainly for the reason that they have had so little ac- 
Quaintance with the problems involved. As a class, 
_ they have hitherto been unfamiliar with economic his- 

“tory, with the great laws which obtain in the industrial 















NOt ; for the owners of some of these dismal tenements _ 
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in the main, right, but they have not risen to the rank 
of reliable interpreters of social prebléms, and ex- 
pounders of the way out of social injustices and industrial 
mistakes. ‘ po 
The pulpit now speaks on almost every sort of ques- 
tion that may be interesting the public. That would 
encounter no criticism, if only it spoke with such weighty 
sense, such correct knowledge, such economic wisdom, 
as to command attention, and be trustworthy for the 
members who so largely base their belief and action on 
the pulpit's deliverances. There is a great social evoli- 
tion going on before our eyes, and we are making history 
fast. Wise leadership was never so gréatly needed as 
now. Humanity has too long had fearful odds against 
its progress. Why should not saints of the industrial 
world like Arnold Toynbee, and hand-to-hand war- 
riors with city misery and wrong like Edward Deni- 
son, set the pace for the new generation, and disclose to 
the pulpit the fields its occupants might fill? Let the 
new conditions shape the pulpit's training ; for it con- 
fessedly should be conversant with social,economics, and 
then, spiritually inspired, it could proceed to reconstruct 
society on the basis of the Christian ideal of brotherhood 
and mutuality of service. . 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
COS : 4 


Emancipation 
By Maltbie D. Babcock, D.D. 


HY be afraid of death as though your life were breath ? 
Death but anoints your eyes with clay. O glad surprise ! 


Why should you be forlorn?, Death only husks the corn. 
Why should you fear to meet the thresher of the wheat? 


~ 


Is sleep a thing to dread? Yet, sleeping, you are dead 
Till you awake and rise,—here, or beyond the skies. 


Why should it be a wrench to leave your wooden bench— 
Why not with happy shout run home when school is out? 


The dear ones left behind? O foolish one and blind! 

A day—and you will meet ; a night—-and you will greet ! 

This is the death of death,—to breathe away a breath, 

And know the end of strife, and taste the deathless life, 

And joy without a fear, and smile without a tear, 

And work, nor care to rest, and find the last the best. 
Baltimore, Md. 
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How to Make a Squeeze 
By Professor Otis T. Mason 


OW that so many wonderful revelations are being 

made concerning the ancient cities and inscrip- 

tions of lands associated with the Bible, it may not be 

umtinteresting to. students to. know practically how the 

knowledge of such matters is obtained and preserved in 
museums, 

What is left to us of any civilization may be divided 
into relics, which may be brought away and stored in 
cabinets, and remains, which are permanent. pon 
many of the remains are inscriptions and carvings. of 
great interest. They may be photographed and pub- 
lished, but that is not sufficient. Less than a century 
ago it was allowed to break up buildings as gorgeous as 
the Parthenon, but that would now be frowned upon. , 

The only thing the museum curator can do is to get a 
cast of the coveted objects. Of course, molds or im- 
pressions in dental plaster, modeler’s clay, gelatine, wax, 
and finer materials, are to be preferred, especially when 
very fine lines are to be cast, or when the object to be 
copied may be taken to his laboratory. But all these 
casting materials are very heavy, and, furthermore, you 
cannot always have them at the spot where the interest- 
ing remains are located. 

But paper and flour paste are always accessible, and 
handy persons may get good molds from old tombstones, 
parts of ancient buildings, aboriginal inscriptions on 
rocks, etc., ata trifling cost, by the expenditure of a 
little patience. I had the good fortune to see Mr. Joseph 
Palmer, an expert, taking an inscription from a Syrian 
sarcophagus, and the first picture shows him doing the 
work, 

Mr. Palmer's outfit consisted of a few sheets of thin, 
tough paper, such as the Chinese and Japanese make of 
mulberry fiber. Even good white book-paper will do, 
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paper; but I was told thet thick porous paper was best, 
paper or printed newspaper would do 
on apinch. The third requisite was a bowl of flour 
paste, good and sticky, with a few drops of oil of cloves, 
or a spoonful of powdered alum, to preserve the material 
and to keep out insects ; with this there was a bill. 
poster's brush. Mr. Palmer's fourth utensil was a stiff 


brush, but he says that a good shoe- or clothes- brush, 
with long and not too harsh bristles, or a nice “‘ dip,”’ 
used in polishing shoes, will do excellent work. Finally, 
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there was a good-sized bucket of water, and in it a ser- 
viceable wisp broom. Perhaps it ought to be mentioned 
here that there were ten deft and patient fingers to han- 
die this simple apparatus. 

Mr, Palmer was careful to clean off all’ mold, dust, 
and foreign matter, with the wisp-broom and the stiff 
brush. He then thoroughly wet the surface, using his 
wisp to force the water in at every point. A sheet of the 
squeeze paper was then soaked in the bucket of water, 
taken up with care, as a laundry maid would hold up a 
towel to hang it on a clothés-line, and laid on the surface 
of the inscription. In this instance several sheets were 
required. The clever man then took his stiff brush, and 
proce¢ded to pat, pat, pat the wet paper, gently urging 
it into every pore and cavity. When he would tear it, 
he would lay a fresh bit on the spot and beat it down to 
destroy all wrinkles. Here liés the success or failure of 
the experiment. This thin pellicle is to be the inside of 
your mold, and the laying of it on so as to conform to 
the surface of the stoné exacts great patience. Mr. 
Palmer, with the whité edge of a newspaper, will make 
a squeeze of a coin that will give an excellent impression, 

When he had gotten his squeeze paper laid to suit him, 
he put a good sizing of flour paste all over the outside, 
and laid on grocers’ paper, previously wet He con- 
tinuedeto lay on paste and paper, and beat the whole 
down compactly until his mass was nearly the eighth of 
an inch thick. He then packed some grass and éld 
paper on the outside, leaned sticks and poles against 
them to prevent warping, and left the mass for twélve 
hours to dry. The next morning the squeeze came away 
from the stone as the bark leaves ~% tree in springtime, 
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skilled workman to make casts. — 
National Museum, Washington, D. C. 


«Where Art Thou?” 
By the Rev. George H. Hubbard 


‘* & LL men are somewhere,"’ said an old-time preacher. 

d Poor man! What.adelusion! Plainly, he was 
more familiar with books than with human nature and 
life. His logic was good, but on the question of fact he 
was far astray. The truth is that a great many men are 
nowhere. They never take a definite position on the 
great questions of life. Upon important moral issues 
you cannot locate them with any degree of certainty. 
They are moral and spiritual gipsies, living on wheels, 
and having no fixed abode. Unstable as water, they 
do not excel. 

Stop the first twenty men you meet,.and ask each one 
what is his position on any of the leading moral ques- 
tions of the day, and how many will be prepared to give 
you an intelligent and definite answer? Ten? 
will be fortunate if from twenty men you receive five 
clear and decided expressions’of opinion. Of the other 
fifteen, ten will have no ideas at all upon the subject, and 
the rect will not disclose the ideas they have. And this 
among the most intelligent and well-informed people in 
the land. 

A few years ago the circulars of a temperance conven- 
tion were recived by a certain church in New Hampshire, 
asking that the church be represented by some of its 
most active temperance members. No delegates were 
elected, because the church was unable to discover 
whether. or not it had any real temperance men in its 
membership. - On the question of temperance that whole 
church was—nowhere. 

An important question, involving clearly defined moral 
principles, came before one of our state legislatures not 
long ago.. On.the first general vote, nearly every mem- 
ber voted either in the affirmative or the negative ; but 
whén some one demanded a roll of the house, so that 
each member's vote might go on record, and his  posi- 
tion be published to the world, more than half the mem- 
bers suddenly disappeared. Where were they? So far 
as duty to constituents and country was concerned, they 
were nowhere. 

‘‘O these fickle legislators, these time-serving states- 
men !"’ you say. But legislators and public public men 
are, after all, no worse in this regard than the rank 
and file of private citizens whom they represent. Gov- 
ernment officials are influenced in their action, not only 
by the votes cast directly for a particular reform or against 
a particular evil, but by the host of silent votes, by the 
indifferents who neglect to express any opinion at the 
ballot-box. If public officers are nowhere, it is too true 
that they often represent a large constituency of voters 
who are nowhere. 

There are moral latitudes and longitudes which every 
‘man ought to register very clearly. Concealment and 
indefiniteness betoken. the loss of highest manhood. 
The position of an honest, true, righteous man will be 
self-evident. “No need to ask him if he is a Christian. 
His Christianity will appear, not obtrusively, but clearly, 
in every word and act. You will read it in his counte- 
nance ; you will hear it in his voice. It will manifest 
itself in his business relations. His bearing in society 
will reveal it. His spirit and temper in the home will 
be its first and most reliable witness. No need to ask 
his attitude on the temperance question, or on the 
Sabbath question, or on any other moral issue. Every- 
body will know it without asking. You always know 
where to find him, and you always find him in the right 
place. His opinions are pronounced. His convictions 
make themselves felt. His action is to be depended 
upon in every emergency. P 

Paradise was lost when men began to conceal them- 
sclves, when a new-found modesty and a false wisdom 
made them shrink from the gaze of Ged and their fellows 
in self-conscious unworthiness. 

Paradise will be regained when every man comes forth 
boldly, and stands in the sight of God and the world 
unabashed, —when every motive and every act will bear 
the sunlight of divine truth, when every individual, fear- 
> less in- 
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The squee 7” weighs . only a few ounces, ces, and may be laid tal words, «‘Here I stand. I cannot do otherwise. God 
in the bottom of a box, tacked down, and brought to the help me."’ 


morning work done. 
leys had been awakened and sent away. 
and flowers had been unpacked, and their wrinkles 
smoothed out, while grass and grain had been brought 
a little nearer the sky. 
ing carols, and were busy with their day's work. The 
morning breeze was resting in some quiet ,hollow, so the 


the consciousness of right, can utter these immor- 


Norton, Mass. 
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Donald’s Day Dream 
By Sarah E. Todd 























ATURE rises very early on summer mornings. By 

the time Donald was up, the sun had much of the 
Mists which had slept in the val- 
New leaves 


The birds had sung their morn- 


still, hot sunshine had the fields and gardens to itself, 


except where the trees made coo! shadows on the ground. 
No, yous 


Under one of these trees, where the grass grew, Don- 
ald was lying, and looking up through the green branches 
to the spots of blue sky beyond. He had promised to 
weed the flower-garden, but, after pulling a few spears 
of grass and some chickweed, he had become tired, and, 
stopping to look about, saw the inviting shadow under a 
wide-spreading apple-tree. 

‘Oh, it's so hot! The weeds can wait. It is so 
quiet I am sure nothing is doing anything to-day.’’ 

The grass was cool, and the view was restful. The 
few sounds Donald heard were not noisy ; they were only 
the low twitter of birds, and the hum of a bee or the 
buzz of a fly. 

At first, he looked lazily beyond the tree-top, but soon 
he began to wonder what the birds overhead were chat- 
tering about. Looking closely, he saw a nest full of 
young birds, with father and mother on a branch near by, 
and they were talking of the time when each small bird 
should learn to fly. One young bird was sure it could 
sail off into space and alight on another tree very easily ; 
another dreaded the journey, and planned to go only to 
the nearest branch at first; while a third felt that it 
could not leave the home nest so soon. The father and 
mother promised to bring their children food for a few 
more days, and then all must start out for themselves, 
and find out how much strength they had in their wings. 
Donald thought the home nest among the beautiful green 
leaves was very pleasant ; and at night to look up at the 
stars, and then to sleep in a hammock rocked by the 
winds, must be delightful. 

Then the birds were silent, and all that could be heard 
was the buzz of a fly that was wandering aimlessly about. 
Near the tree a spider had made its web, and was wait- 
ing for its dinner. The fly came near the web, and the 
spider persuaded it to enter the beautiful ‘‘ parlor,’’ all 
hung with silver threads, and the fly went in, but did not 
come out again, 

While Donald was pitying the foolish fly, and wonder- 
ing how the spider would have got his dinner if the fly 
had not come, a big bumble-bee came booming along, 
dressed in black and yellow velvet. The bee alighted 
on a red clover-head, which leaned over under his 
weight. Donald saw him thrust his long bill into each 
little clover throat. When the bee had gone, zigzag, 
across the field, in search of more clover-heads, the clover 
said, lifting its head : 

‘*1T like to have the bumblc-bee come ; he's welcome 
to my sweets.”’ 

‘« You're in my way,’’ Donald heard a tiny voice say, 
as a small black ant ran over his hand. Donald moved 
his hand, and the ant ran into a little hole in the ground. 

Two more ants like it met, and one said : 

“Yes, we have a fine large town ; but some of us are 
busy all the time keeping the streets open,—so many 
accidents happen."’ 

‘«It's just the same in our town. 
Good-by,’’ said the other. 
going in a different direction. 

‘4 town down in the ground !"’ exclaimed Donald. 

‘*Yes,’’ said the grass ; ‘‘and think of all the other 
creatures, each living alone down there among my roots. 
Wei re all growing and working."’ 

«Thump !"’ 


I must hurry along. 
And they separated, each 


Down came a half-grown apple near 


Donald's head. ‘We grow too,”’ said the apple. 
thought I wouldn't grow any more, so here | am,"’ 

Donald looked again at the apple-tree branches, and 
saw many green apples, and some that had begun to 
have a shade of red with the green. Then Donald 
picked up the apple that had fallen, and saw that, al- 
though it was small, it was not hard, He was beginning 
to eat it when the breeze came along. It played with 
the grass-spears, and fanned Donald's warm cheeks, then 
whispered to him : 

‘« The flowers over there in the garden are having a 
hard time to grow, because’ the weeds are so tall they can 
scarcely see the sun. You and | have had a rest. Sup- 
pose we go to work.”’ 

The breeze went on across the fields and gardens, 
refreshing many busy workers ; and Donald went back 
to the garden, thinking of what he had seen and heard, 
and ready to give the flowers a chance to-grow. 


oT 


New Berlin, N. Y. 





It is purposed to bring into this department, and that immedi- 
ately following, articles, bricf suggestions, and outlines of tested 
methods, that shall be helpful to Sunday-school workers. With 
the exception of current lesson helps, everything that has to do 
with methods of Sunday-school work will be classified and pre- 
sented here. The Editor is always glad to know of methods that 
have been found, by experience, to be useful in any department of 
the Sunday-school. Questions of general interest bearing on 
Sunday-school work are also invited; they will, when it seems 
advisable, be answered in these columns. 
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Mistakes of Various Schools 


By Julia M. Terhune 


HERE is an old proverb, ‘‘ By others’ faults we may 

learn to correct our own,”’ 

to glance at a few blunders seen in the many schools I 

have visited. While most are certainly doing very good 

work, there are, of course, few among them that might 
not be improved in some way. 

I have noticed that where there is disorder it has been 
generally through the lack of co-operation on the part of 
individual teachers. -One will coolly talk on, or teach 
on, aftér the bell has struck for silence, thus setting to 
the class an example of disobedience which they are not 
slow to follow. Another will pay not the slightest atten- 
tion when the members of his or her class are annoying 
half the school by ill-behavior. In one instance a 
very distinguished clergyman was addtessing a certain 
school. He had been secured by great effort and 
through special favor. His heart was full of love to 
Christ and to the children. He was speaking in a very 
solemn strain, and in.a most delightful and attractive 
Way ; 
the church, through the abominable behavior of a few 
boys, whose teacher sat serencly among them without 
one reproof or remonstrance. Such teachers are not fit 
to have classes, and should be removed without delay. 

Closely allied to these who make no effort to secure 
order are those who do endeavor to have it, but who use 
unwise or faulty methods. This is especially noticeable 
in primary classes. Here is often seen the excitable 
teacher, who ‘‘flies'’ at disorderly children, scolding, 
threatening, even shaking, them, and so, perhaps, fright- 
ening them into a temporary quiet, to be broken as soon 
as her back is turned. 

Here is also seen the noisy teacher, who imagines she 
can still the tumult by a greater one; so she knocks 
loudly on the table, or rings her be or screams at the 
top of her lungs, demanding the order she cannot obtain 
by her own force of character and ‘nteresting work. 

These blame the children for the disorder which is 
traceable directly to themselves and their own dull teach- 
ing ; for it is an unfailing rule that children will always 
be quiet and listen if there is anything worth hearing, 
and equally true that they will never pretend an interest 
they do not feel. If sometimes a child is troublesome, 
a little tact founded on a great deal of love will generally 
remedy the evil. I saw a boy who—before the exercises 
began—persisted in changing his seat. He would go 
from one side of the room to the other, to be put back in 
his proper place by the assistants, with gentle remon- 
strances, only to resume his wanderings. Presently the 


so it may not be amiss © 


but his whole address was ruined, on one‘side of - 
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- told him that in a few moments she had some very in- 
teresting things to tell the children, and should need 
some help from them—especially from the boys—in 
answering questions, etc. And she asked if he would 
like to be one of her helpers, and would he then take a 
certain seat, and keep it, and so be near her, and be able 
to hear well, and ready to answer when she asked him. 
The boy was delighted. He gathered up his hat and 
his little brother, took the seat designated, and never 
» ence moved from it. He sat in perfect silence until the 
teaching began, paid the most rapt attention, and an- 
“swered every time. 1 was glad that the teacher remem- 
bered to thank him for the help and comfort he had been 
to her. 
_ Ayery common cause of noise and confusion is allow- 
ing the children to be in the schoolroom too long before 
the hour for beginning, and especially without proper 
oversight, as thus they become demoralized before the 
_ work begins. A wise teacher will be early herself, and, 
$f there is necessary delay, will utilize the time while 
waiting by singing, or by having such other exercises as 
will cause change of position, and so prevent weariness 
and disorder. 
There is no part of Sunday-school work which seems 
80 frequently deserving of censure as that which pertains 
to its benevolences. Collections are always taken, but 
are not always wisely used, and, even when they are, 
“very seldom is there real intelligence on the part of the 
children as to why money is brought, or where it is to 
go. Icannot believe that money collected from the 
children is ‘‘ wisely used’’ when it is entirely devoted to 
_ the running expenses of the school. 
’ That church which does not fully support its own 
- school must certainly fail to realize the vital connection 
+ between it and the best interests of the church. | And 
there are many churches which give thousands to 
Missions and dole out a pittance to their own schools, 
‘and so compel them to use for their necessary support 
the money which should only be used in a way that 
would train the donors in habits of systematic, self- 
denying benevolence. 
A bright example is that mission school where, last 
year, five hundred dollars was collected from its thousand 
scholars, every cent of which was from time to time de- 


5, ‘voted to missions, by intelligent vote of the children, 


after a careful presentation and explanation of each 
Object and its needs. But the school is fully supported 
“by the church which founded it. 

’ At another mission, where the collections had in for- 
“mer years been entirely used for its own support, the 
“experiment was tried of having special collections for 
~ Penevolence, after a simple but full explanation, with 
the most gratifying results as to increased interest and 
Bifts. ‘There is that scattereth, and yet increaseth."’ 

While there is much good work done, I hear on every 
side of inefficient teachers. Superintendents mourn 
over such as they see the disorderly and inattentive 
classes, which finally break up and seek more congenial 
associations ; Christian parents mourn as they realize in 
their children a growing lack of interest in the Sunday- 
school and in Bible study; the children themselves are 
unhappy as they contrast their teacher and their class 
with others near them. 

How can this be remedied? Only by having a higher 
Standard for teachers, by demanding more from them, 
and having them better fitted and better prepared for 
*. their work. 


Brookiyn, N. Y. 
CD 


Assignment of parts to teachers a 
ne bron week or more before the teachers’ - 

meeting, in case there is a definite 
order of exercises, is conducive to definite work. This 
is done in the First Presbyterian Sunday-school of Athens, 
Ohio. The custom which has prevailed for two or three 
years has been to assign the articles of different lesson- 
writers in The Sunday School Times to different teachers 
each week, one taking Professor Beecher, another Dr. 
McLaren, and so on. The teachers’ -meeting is held at 
‘the residence of one of their number, which is always 
_ bright and cheerful, and often decorated with flowers. 
; After a short opening prayer, the teachers to whom parts 
were assigned give in succession, extémporaneously, the 
‘§ubstance of the Icsson-articles just as each one may have 
_ grasped .it,—the tcacher’s individuality thus playing a 

















sity, in Athens, reads a ten-minute paper which he has 
prepared, summarizing the lesson under consideration. 
A free discussion follows. This method is possible, also, 
if there are other periodicals in use. 
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In class work, a double blackboard is 
nr ogy preferred to a revolving board by 
Amos R. Wells. He has a class in 
one of the Sunday-schools of Auburndale, Massachusetts, 
with a separate class-room. An arrangement that he has 
found very useful consists simply of two blackboards, 
each about two by four feet, hinged together like a dauble 
slate. One of them is fastened firmly on the wall, 
and the other swings upon it, fastening with a catch. 
Upon the outside he can keep a list of the class, class 
officers, class committees, and the like, leaving the in- 
side free for maps, diagrams, lists of questions, and so 
on. It takes up less room than a revolving board, and 
is more easily managed. The Rev. Dr. F. N. Peloubet, 
who has a class-room next his, has also adopted the 
double blackboard with enthusiasm. 
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Captious Questioning, and How to 
Meet It m 


By Sophia C. Stedman 


ANY a Sunday-school teacher is pained to notice a 
carping disposition in some pupil who is appar- 
ently always on the alert to detect discrepancies in the 
biblical record, and inconsistencies between science and 
revelation. This propensity differs widely from the 
spirit of earnest inquiry so encouraging to the teacher ; 
and, while generally manifested in adult classes, it some- 
times appears, in fneipient form, ¢ven wane. the chil- 
dren. 

It is often difficult to know nie most wisely to meet 
so serious a fault. Any attempt to answer questions 
put in such a spirit only opens the way for argument, 
which must necessarily be fruitless ; for the desire is, 
very often, not enlightenment, but the display of sup- 
posed mental acuteness. 

Since argument is futile, shall all points that may lead 
to discussion be avoided? This would be impossible ; 
for those who are ‘‘ ever learning and never coming to a 
knowledge of the truth’’ will find opportunities for argu- 
ment, in spite of the most painstaking efforts to avoid it. 
But, if it-were possible, such a course would be unjust to 
the class as a whole ; for where one manifests a captious 
spirit, the many are earnest learners, whose right it is to 
hear ‘‘the whole counsel of God."' 

What, then, shall be the teacher's attitude toward this 
subversive element ? 

1. Let it be understood that argument is entirely out 
of place in the class. Time is too precious to waste in 
discussion, which is of interest only to a small minority, 
and the influence of such discussion is always harmful. 
If there is a real desire to reconcile apparent discrepan- 
cies, invite the pupil to seek help in a private interview. 
It will, however, probably be found, that, with the loss 
of opportunity to display powers of argument in the 
presence of the class, the desire for more light will 
vanish. 

2. Let it be made very clear that faith does not depend 
upon full understanding. The child trusts the parent, 
many of whose acts are above his comprehension, and 
often apparently inconsistent. The adult constantly uses 
inventions he does not understand, even trusting the 
lives of those dearest to him to the force of electricity, 
notwithstanding the fact that it is one of the most de- 
structive agencies known to man. 

3. Emphasize the infinitude of truth and the limita- 
tions of human understanding. The mind is made for 
truth, and expands as it assimilates the stores of wisdom ; 
but, after all, the unknown vastly exceeds the known, 
and eternity lies before us in which to come to a full and 
satisfactory knowledge. Why, then, try to force the 


great and too high for it? 


4 Do not make much of «honest doubts." The 
ieee: Nesk, seem oR ANS: Me WA over the 

‘«things hard to be undessjood*’ has led to the error of 
placing undue emphasis upon the questionings which 
meet every thoughtful Bible student, until, in the:minds 
of some, ‘‘honestdoubt’’ seems an indication of special 
mental alertness. Thus pride of intellect, that great 
enemy of faith, is encouraged, and the heart, which is 
«* deceitful above all things,'’ while flattering itself that it 
is sincere, drifts into unbelief. Let us rather treat doubt, 
even if genuine, as at best a misfortune, and encourage 
those under our instruction to keep mind and heart open 
and receptive, that truth, in its many-sidedness, may find 
ready entrance. 

Such a course may not at once overcome this spirit of 
uprest and criticism, but it will, to some extent, neutralize 
its influence in the’ class, and check its spread. And, if 


. supplemented by believing prayer for wisdom to guide 


both. teacher and taught, we may hope that, erelong, 
carping unbelief will give place to childlike faith. 
Northampton, Mass. 
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Making new comers acquainted with 
the members of their Sunday-school 
class is not always easy, especially in 
a large class. Alfred J. Gary, a Sunday-school teacher. 
in Richmond, Virginia, makes out what he calls an 
‘« Introduction Card ’’ in this form : 


Teachers’ 
*«« Introduction Card ”’ 





Cuiass NO... . DURDEN.) 633s CR DS 
_ SUNDAY-SCHOOL, RICHMOND, VA, 
. Teacher. 
SCHOLARS’ NAMES. 
A. Brown,. . . North Twenty-fifth Street. 
B. Smith, . . . North Twenty-third Street. 
C. Smith, . . . North Twenty-third Street. 
A. Jones, . . : North Twenty-seventh Street. 


Entered the class August 2, 1896. 
The last name is supposed to be the new scholar. He 


réceives a copy of the card, which assists him to remem- _ 


ber the names of the others. His name is added to the 
cards of the others, keeping his name before them. For 
all it is a record. ' “What would you not give for such a 
card, dated the day you first went to Sunday-school ?"’ 
asks Mr. Gary. of other Sunday-school teachers. 


Oo 


Covenant cards, for teachers to sign, 
are in vogue in many Sunday-schools. 
Teachers in the First Baptist Sundav- 
school of Topeka, Kansas, gladly make these promises, 
and endeavor to keep them : 


Teachers’ 
Covenant Cards 


1 will pray for the pastor, superintendent, and other officers, for 
my fellow-teachers and for the individual members of my class. 

I will prayerfully and diligently study the lesson. 

I will take part in all the opening and closing exercises, and 
encourage my Class to do so. 

1 will notify the superintendent in good time, or get a substitute, 
if I intend to be absent from my class. 

I will be faithful in looking after absentees. 

I will call on the members of my class at their homes at least 
once a year. 


I will encourage my scholars to attend the other church ser- 
vices. 

I will assist the superintendent in biaspie? order in my class 
during opening and closing exercises. 

I will assist the superintendent in every way I can to increase 
the number of members and efficiency of our school. 

I will remember, aboye all, that I am to labor, not to entertain 
iny scholars, but to lead them to the Great Teacher. 


a 


Nothing wrong with this theory,— 
devoted Christian lives are the results 
which earnest Sunday-school teachers 
will most desire for their scholars, and most rejoice over. 
But, in practice, how is it with you? Do you know by 
experience the joy of,a teacher in one of the large Sun- 
day-schools of Philadelphia, who, looking back over 
several years’ work with a class of boys, now grown to be 
young men, says that one of his scholars, in particular, 
has become peculiarly useful in various branches’ of 
church work, such as the Boys’ Brigade and the Chris- 
tian Endeavor Society,—coming -to Christ, and into 
church-membership, and active service, largely through 
the teacher's agency. So he exclaims, ‘‘ That one de- 
voted young Christian is worth all my years of work in 
the joy and encouragement his life gives me,"" Here 


Worth All His 
Work! 


puny intellect to grasp, here and now, truths as yet too is a thought for others, . How can any Sunday-schoot 
of. 

















Lesson Calendar 
Fourth Quarter, 1896 


1. October 4.—Solomon Anointed King. ... . 1 Kings 1 : 28-390 
2. October 11.—Solomon’s Wise Choice... ...... x Kings 3: 5-15 
3. October 18,—Solomon’s Wealth and Wisdom. . . . 1 Kings 4: 25-34 
4. October 25.—The Proverbs of Solomon. ....... Prov. 1: 1-19 
5. November 1.—Building the Temple. ........ 1 Kings 5: 1-12 
6. November 8.—The Temple Dedicated. ...... 1 Kings 8 : 54-63 
7. November 15.—God’s Blessing upon Solomon... . . 1 Kings 9: 1-9 
8. November 22.—Rewards of Obedience... ...... Prov. 3: 1-17 
9. November 29.—The Fame of Solomon. .-..... 1 Kings 10: 1-16 
xo. December 6.—Solomon’s Sin... ......... 1 Kings 11 : 4-13 
11. December 13.—Cautions against Intemperance. . . . Prov. 23: 15-25 
12. December 20.—The Birth of Christ. ......... Matt, 2: 1-12 


13. December 27.—Review 


XSAS 


Quarterly Pre-View 


N. THE lessons of the last three months David has been 
| the prominent character, but now Solomon supersedes 
him, David stood before us as the chosen of the Lord, and 
each lesson illustrated God’s care over him. But now that 
David’s career comes to an end, what shall come of his king- 
dom? Shall the great expectations concerning it be realized ? 
Shall God’s promises for its perpetuity and prosperity be ful- 
filled? An answer to these questions will be found in this 
quarter’s lessons, where Jehovah appears establishing the 
throne of David, thus fulfilling a specific promise recorded in 
2 Samuel 7 : 16: ‘‘ Thy throne shall be established for ever.’’ 
In this view the work for the quarter may be set forth thus : 


Establishing the Throne of David 
Appointing David’s:Successor. 

Endowing the King with Wisdom. 
Exalting the King with Honors. 
Employing the King’s Wisdom. 

Utilizing the King’s Friendships. 
Accepting the King’s Work. 

Guarding the King’s Prosperity, 
Displaying the, King’s Experiences. 
Confirming the King’s Reputation. 
Correcting the King’s Transgressions. 

11. Proclaiming the King’s Warnings. 

12. Enthroning the Everlasting King. 

** Thy throne shall be estab- 
(2 Sam. 7:16). 


SE SWAY Ee Ym 


Golden text for the quarter : 
lished for ever ”’ 


eS» 
Outline Studies 


Prepared by 
The American Institute of Sacred Literature 


RO 
Study 13.—Solomon Anointed King 


1 Kings 1: 1 to 2:11. 
I. CrivicisM. 

The first two chapters ef 1 Kings belong really to the nar- 
rative which formed the ninth to the twentieth chapters inclu- 
sive 6f the Book of 2 Samuel. Chapter 1 continues chapter 
20, and is similarly beyond question an example of a first- 
hand narrative adopted without essential change by the com- 
piler of 1 Kings. 

II. ANALYsIS OF MATERIAL, 

In his closing years, David was infirm, and unable to take an 
active part in the affairs of the kingdom (1 Kings 1 : 1-4, 
comp. v. 18). Adonijah, his oldest living son, aspired to the 
kingdom, and determined, with Joab and Abiathar’s help, to 
declare himself king, and begin to reign (vs. 5-7). To further 
this plan, he made a feast, to which were invited his confeder- 
ates and those whose co-operation he desired (vs. 8-10). 
Nathan warns Bathsheba of this, and suggests a plan for 
arousing David to vigorous action in behalf of Solomon her 
son (vs. 11-14), which they two carry out (vs. 15-27). “ David 
promises to make Solomon king, and gives at once the needful 
28-37). _ Benaiah, Nathan, and Zadok carry 
through the coronation ceremony, the news of which alarms 
and scatters the crowd of conspirators, all of whom desert 
Adonijah (vs. 38-49). Adonijah fears for his life, but is par- 
doned (vs. 50-53). As David came near to death, he coun- 
seled Solomon to be faithful to Jehovah, to render blood 
vengeance to Joab, to show kindness to the posterity of Bar- 
zillai, and to take due vengeance upon Shimei. Thus he died 
(2 : 1-11). 

Ill. Torics ror Stupy. 

1. David's Reign between Sheba’s Rebellion and Solomon's 
' Céronation. We are forced to conjecture the tharacter of 
- 


THE 


orders, (vs. 
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these years. According to Kirkpatrick, they were years of 
almost unrelieved disaster, So Farrar seems to hint. Must 
we not, however, infer quite the opposite? Consider the 
peace, prosperity, and stability of the kingdom which the 
young king inherited, and the disorganized condition of 
David’s kingdom after the rebellions of Absalom and Sheba ! 
Must we not assume a period—not many years—of successful 
administration ? 

2. David’s Last Years. A somewhat saddening picture. 
The bold, aggressive hero decrepit and sluggish. Yet we see 
the old David in the energetic directions regarding the corona- 
tion. What are we to say of the directions to Solomon regard- 
ing Joab and Shimei? Do they betray a vindictiveness which 
was unworthy of David, and only excusable because he lost 
command of himself, or are they merely the suggestions of 
common sense and justice ? 

3. Solomon's Coronation. (1.) How initiated. Not by divine 
choice through the lot (1 Sam. ro : 17-24) or through a prophet, 
nor by popular vote, but by the royal will. 
change since Saul and David’s day (1 Sam, 11 : 15; 
2:43; 5:3). (2.) The details. The procession, the leaders, 
the royal mule, the place selected, the ceremony of anointing 
and saluting, the celebration. (3.) The resu/¢t. Solomon 
was de facto king, with control of the bodyguard, army, and 
all resources. Hence the rebellion was made absolutely 
futile. (4.) The prospects. Notice what Benaiah (v. 37), the 
royal counselors (v. 47), and King David (2 ; 2, 3) desired and 
expected of the young king. There was general approval of 
David's choice. 


A significant 
2 Sam. 


Lesson I. October 4, 18096 
Solomon Anointed King 
GOLDEN TEXT : Aeep the charge of the Lord thy God, to 
walk in his ways.—t Kings 2 : 3. 
(t Kings 1 Memory verses : 


: 28-39. 28-30. ) 


Read 1 Kings 1-53 


COMMON VERSION REVISED VERSION 


238 ‘Then king David answered 
and said, Call me Bath-sheba. 
And she came into the king's 
presence, and stood before the 
king. And the king sware, and 
said, As the Lorp liveth, who 
hath redeemed my sou! out of 


28 ¢ Then king David answered 
and said, Call me Bath-shé’ba. 
And she came into the king’s pres- 
ence, and stood before the king. 

2g And the king sware, and said, 29 
As the Lorp liveth, that hath re- 
redeemed my soul out of all distress, 

30 Even as I sware unto thee by 30 all adversity, verily as I sware 
the Loxp God of Is’ra-cl, saying, unto thee by the Lorn, the God 
Assuredly Sol’o-mon thy son shall of Assuredly 
reign after me, and he shall Solomon thy son shall reign after 
upon my throne in my stead ; me, and he shall sit upon my 
so will I certainly do this day. throne in my stead; verily so 

31 Then Bath-she’ba bowed with 3: will I do this day. Then Bath- 
her face to the earth, and did rev- sheba bowed with her face to the 
erence to the king, and said, Let my 
lord king David live for ever. 

32 ¢ And king David said, Call 3 
me Za’dok the priest, and Nathan 
the prophet, and Bé-na’iah the son 
of Je-hoi’a-da. And they came be- 
fore the king. 

33 The king also said unto them, 33 
Take with you the servants of your 
lord, and cause S6l’o-mon my son to 
ride upon mine own mule, and bring 
him dewn to Gi’hon: 

34 And let Za’dok the priest and 34 


Israel, saying, 
sit 


even 


king, and said, Let my lord king 
David live for ever.’ And king 
David said, Call me Zadok the 
priest, and Nathan the prophet, 
and Benaiah the son of Jehoiada. 
And they came before the king. 
And the king said unto them, 
Take with you the servants of 
your lord, and cause Solomon 
my son to ride upon mine own 
mule, and bring him down to 
Gihbon : and let Zadok the priest 


N 


Nathan the prophet anoint him and Nathan the prophet anoint 
there king over Is’ra-cl : and blow ye him there king over Israel: and 
with the trumpet, and say, God blow ye with the trumpet, and 


save king Solomon. 

35 Then ye shall come up after 35 
him, that he may come and sit 
upon my thfone; for he shail be 
king in my stead: and I have ap- 
pointed him to be rulcr over Is’ra-el 
and over Ja’dah. 36 

36 And Mé-na’iah the son of Je- 
hoi’a-da answered the king, and 
said, Amen: the Lorp God of my 
lord the king say so foo. * 37 

37 As the Loxp hath been with 
my lord the king, even so be he 
with Sdl’o-mon, and make his 
throne greater than the throne of 


say, 
Then ye shall come up after him, 
and he shall come and sit upon 
my throne ; for he shall be king 
in my stead: and 1 have ap- 
pointed him to be ! prinée over 
Israel and over Judah. And 
Benaiah the-son of Jehoiada 
answered the king, and said, 
Amen: the Lorp, the God of 
my lord the king, say so foo. As 
the Loxp hath been with my lord 
the king, even so be he with 
Solomon, and make his throne 
greater than the throne of my 


God save king Solomon. 


my lord king David. 38 lord king David. So Zadok the 

38 So Za’dok the priest, and priest, and Nathan the prophet, 
Nathan the prophet, and Bé-na’iah and Benaiah the son of Jchoiada, 
the son of Jec-hoi’a-da, and the and the Cherethites and the 
Chér’e-thites, and the Pél’e-thites, Pelethites, went down, and 
went down, and caused S6l’o-mon caused Solomon to ride upon 


to ride upon king David's mule, 
and brought him to Gi’hon. 39 
39 And Za’dok the priest took a 


king David's mule, and brought 
him to Gihon. And Zadok the 
priest took the horn of oil out of 


horn of oil out of ehée tabernacle, the Tent, and anointed Solo- 
and anointed Sol’o-mon. And they mon. And they blew the trum- 
blew the trumpet ; and all the pevo- pet; and all the people said, God 


ple said, God save king S6l’o-mon. save king Solomon. 


10r, leader 

The American Revisers would substitute “blow the trumpet” for 
“blow with the trumpet” in verse 34, and “ Jehévah” for “the Lorn” 
wherever it occurs. 


earth, and did obesiance to the: 


Lesson Plan and Analysis 


Topic OF THE QUARTER : Establishing the Throne of David, _ 


GOLDEN TEXT FOR THE QUARTER : 
tablished for ever,—2 Sam. 7 : 16. 


Thy throne shall be ess 


Lesson Toric: Appointing David’s Successor. 
f 4. The Successor Designated, vs. 28-31. 


OUTLINE : 
larg: i 2. The Successor Inaugurated, vs. 32-39. 


DAILY HOME READINGs : 


M.—1 Kings 1: 15-27. 
T.—1 Kings 1 : 28-39. 
W.—1 Kings 1 : 41-49. 


A niother’s request. 
i | intad king 
- 


A danger averted. 





T.—Psa. 72: 1-20. David's prayer for Solomon. 
F.—1 Chron. 29 : 20-30. A prosperous king. 
S.—Isa. 9: 1-7. The Prince of Peace. 


S.—Dan. 7 : 9-14. 


Everlasting dominion. 
(These Home Readings are the selections of the International Bible 
Reading Association. The heavy type indicates the lesson.) 
.. 
Lesson Analysis 
I, THE 
1. By Oath : 


The king sware, and said (29). 


The oath of the Lord shall be between them (Exod. 22 : 
The oath is finai for confirmation (Heb. 6 : 16). 


SUCCESSOR DESIGNATED, 


2. By Name : 
Assuredly Solomon... shall sit upon my throne 


Assuredly Solomon thy son shall , . 
He hath chosen Solomon . . 


3- To Bath-sheba : 
Solomon thy son shall reign after me (30). 


Didst thou not, ... O king, swear unto thine handmaid ? (« Kings «© : 13.) 
My lord, thou swarest ... unto thine handmaid (1 Kings a So 


(30). 


. sit _ my throne (x Kings 1: 
. to sit upon the throne (r Chron, 28 ; 5). 


te. 


Il, THE SUCCESSOR INAUGURATED, 


1. Proper Officials Summoned : 
David said, Call... the priest, .. 


Benaiah ... had a name... . 
22, 23). 

Zadok the priest and Nathan the prophet have anointed him (« Kings 
I: 45). 


. the prophet, and Benaiah (ga). 
David set him over his guard (2 Sam. 23: 


2. Proper Display Ordered : 
Cause Solomon my son to ride upon mine own mule (33). 


They have caused him to ride upon the king's — (x Kings t : 44). 


The horse that the king rideth upon (E sther 6 
3. Proper Ceremonial Prescribed : 
Anoint him: ... and blow ye with the trumpet, and say (34). 
Thou shalt anoint him to be prince (rt Sam. 9: 
Arise, anoint him ; for this is he (1 Sam. 16: 


16). 
12). 
4- Royal Authority Bestowed : 

He shall come and sit upon my throne (35). 


Our lord king David hath made Solomon kin 


(x Kings r : 43). 
Solomon sat on the throne as king instead of 


Javid (1 Chron. 29 ; 23). 
5- Compicte Kingship Recognized : 

All the people said, God save king Solomon (39). 
Solomon sitteth on the throne of the kingdom (1 Kings 1 : 46). 
The kingdom was established in the hand of Solomon (x Kings 2 : 46). 
- 


Verse 30.—** Assuredly 
God's designation ; (2) 
(4) Solomon's exaltation. 


Solomon thy son shall reign after me.” (2) 
Javid's assurance ; (3) Adonijah’s assumption; 


Verse 32.—‘* Call me Zadok, ... Nathan, . and Benaiah.”” Three 
representatives of power: (1) The priest ; (2) The prophet ; (3) The sol- 
dier.—(1) Zadok to minister ; (2) Nathan to teach ; (3) naiah to oor 

Verse 34.—‘‘Blow ye with the trumpet, and say, God save king Se 
mon.” (z) Attention summoned ; (2) Proclamation made; (3) Kingship 
announced ; (4) Jehovah invoked. 

Verse 35.—* He shall be king in my stead.’ (rt) David's declining 
day ; (2) Solomon’s advancing dawn. 

Verse 7.— The Lord ... make his throne greater than the throne of 
rd ki David.”” (1) ‘David the great king; (2) Solomon the greater 
ovah the King of kings. 


my lord 
king; (3) Je 
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Lesson Surroundings and 
Critical Notes 


By Professor Willis J. Beecher, D,D. 
Lesson Surroundings 


HE PARALLEL PASSAGE IN CHRONICLES.—Many iater- 
preters hold that we have in this chapter an account 

of Solomon’s being made king the first time, and that, later, 
he was made king a second time (1 Chron. 29 : 22). This is 
a mistake. The verse in Chronicles sgruld be cut in two by 
a paragraph division. 
1 Chronicles 23: 1 to 29: 224 is the account of his being 
made king the first time. The proceedings closed with the 
(29: 22a). Then verses 224-24 aré the 
accouat of his being made king the second time. Mark, in 
these verses, everything that may be regarded as taken from 


sacrificial feast 


the first chapter of 1 Kings, and you will mark nearly every” 


word. They are an epitome of the chapter, the chronicler 
omitting, as he regularly does, the details that would reflect 
discredit upon the family of David. 

THe Events.—As we saw last quarter, the rebellion of 
Absalom broke out just after the close of the fortieth year of 
David (2 Sam. 15 : 7); that is, early in David’s last year, 
very soon after the great convocation when Solomon was 


made king the first time (1 Chron. 23 : | to 2) : 224, espe- 
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cially 26 ; 31). ‘The rebellion probably lasted several weeks, 
and the pacificatioh that followed, the rebellion of Sheba, the 

“taking on of habits of state by Adonijah (1 Kings 1 : 5), each 
took time. Adonijah’s feast doubtless occurred before the 
winter rains set in. 

ISRAELITISH PoLITics,—We should have expected that 
David, directly upon the suppression of the civil uprisings, 
would have resumed his preparations for the temple and his 
_ plan of giving Solomon royal authority. But, from the time of 
_ the death of Absalom, David had been a broken-down man. 
“When the pacification of the kingdom was effected, he fell 
‘into a condition of feebleness which disqualified him from ser- 
vice. Taking advantage of this, the party of Absalom—the 
~ Legitimist party, which believed in the succession of the older 
son—rallied around Adonijah. Strengthened by the adhesion 
of such men as Joab and Abiathar, they were busy creating 
the impression that the policy centering in Solomon had been 
dropped, and that Adonijab, as natural heir, was the successor 
of David. 
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Critical Notes ‘ 


~ The lesson begins at a point where Bathsheba and the 
prophet Nathan have succeeded in arousing David from his 
 Tethargic condition, so that he appreciates the situation, and 
acts in view of it. The principal facts included are four : the 
renewal of David's oath to Bathsheba (vs, 28-31) ; the or- 
» ders he gave (vs. 32-35); the reply he received (vs. 36, 37); 
the carrying out of his orders (vs. 38, 39). 

Verse 28.— David the king answered: The means taken to 
arouse him so that he would answer were skilfully devised. 
The condition of David is described by saying that he was 
_ wery old (vs. 1, 15). As he was now just seventy, we must at- 
- tribute his extreme senility to hard experiences rather than to 
years. In their plans Nathan and Bathsheba assume that his 
passionate love for his wife and son, and his respect for his 
| friend, have outlasted his interest in public affairs. If they can 

“make him feel that Bathsheba and Solomon are in danger, 
iat will stir him up to think of yet other things, So they 
range that Bathsheba shall first make the attempt, and then 
Nathan shall renew it before David has time to relapse into a 
“Tethargic condition. ‘They are both to plead the fact that they 
‘themselves are in personal danger, which gives them an interest 
~ im the matter, and a right to sue. Bathsheba is also to plead 
the oath that David has sworn to her. If they can only get 
Travid waked up, they have no fear for the result. At the 

point where the lesson begins they have succeeded, and the 
king is now wide awake.—Cal/ me Bath-sheba: They had not 
far to go. She had been there only a moment before.— S/ood 
the king: She had already prostrated herself at the 
‘previous interview (v. 16). Now her attitude is that of one 
aiming rights, not of one asking a favor. 

7 Verses 29, 30.—He renews his oath to her.—Redeemed my 
bee » soul out of all distress; The Revisers must have been asleep 
» when they changed “ distress,” in this place, to ‘* adversity.” 
phrase has deep meaning, and Nathan and Bathsheba 
were the two persons who knew better than all others the 
5 ead of its meaning.—/ sware 40 thee: Nothing more ‘is 
“ty Peeerened here than a private transaction between David and 
_ Bathsheba ; but that does not exclude ‘the idea that there had 
"gle been a public recognition of Solomon as king, and it does 
exclude the idea that the enthronement of Solomon was a new 
plan, now for the first time broached. Nathan and other 
public men of Isracl knew of it. The fact that Solomon was 
omitted from Adonijah’s feast indicates that the conspirators 
knew of his claims to the throne. In fine, all the details con- 
firm the view heretofore taken in these notes, that Solomon 
had been publicly proclaimed king just before the breaking 
out of Absalom’s rebellion.— 7#is day : There was to be no 
more waiting. When a man says ‘‘to-day’’ he means busi- 
ness. 

Verse 31.—Bathsheba’s response.— /Vith her face to the 
| arth: This was not a prostration of mere etiquet, it was 
_~ heartfelt. She was not merely glad that David had renewed 
~~ his oath to her; she was glad to see that her husband was 


of mind and sufficient sympathy with his great plans to lead 
her to think of these quite as much as of the advantages that 
would accrue to herself.—Zive for wer > Owe uses such a 
phrase correctly when he uses it in its established meaning. 

King David at his best was a greater man, both in planning 
and in action, than any of his counselors, and he had now, 
for the time, resumed the use of his faculties. He sent for 
certain men, gave them certain orders, and assigned a reason 
which might enable them correctly to interpret the orders 
they received. 

Verse 32.— Ca// me: Nathan had just been with the king, 
and we may be sure that the other two were alive to the 
of the situation, and were not far away.— Zadok - 

‘The representative of the sons of Eleazar, the senior branch 
_ of the family of Aaron. His colleague Abiathar, David’s old 
: , the representative of the sons of Ithamar, the junior 
“branch of the family of Aaron, which had held the high- 















era, Samuel and Gad being the other two. 
now the only survivor of the three. He had been very infia- 
ential with David from the time of David’s great sin, and was 
especially interested i all that concerned Bathsheba and 
Solomor and the temple and the great promise. Probably 
the author of historical statements that have been copied into 
our books of 2 Samuel and 1 Kings. An admirable typical 
instance of the prophet in politics.—Aenaiah: The veteran 
general of the standing army (2 Sam, 8 : 18; 20 : 23). Ap- 
parently he had been subordinate to Joab till after the recent 
civil wars, when Joab’s authority had been restricted to “ the 
host of Israel’’ (20: 23@). Joab had previously for a time 
been superseded by Amasa (2 Sam. 19 : 13; 20: 4 ¢f seg.), 
and then by Abishai (20:6). Probably he regarded these 
things as grievances, and was influenced by them when he 
joined Adonijah. 

Verses 33-35 a.—We now have the orders given to these 
men,— Zhe servants of your lord: David’s prominent of- 
ficials, probably ; heads of departments, and the like. The 
procession was to be obviously and indisputably authorized 
and official.—AMine own mule: Every expert in Jerusalem 
knew that mule, and knew that no one but the king would be 
permitted to ride her in*public procession.— 7 Gihon - The 
place of anointing cannot have been far from that of Adoni- 
jab’s feast at En-Rogel.—Anoint him: The anointing was to 
be done by the representatives of the prophetic and priestly 
estates ; that is, the religious heads of the nation.— God save 
hing Solomon : The Hebrew is, ‘* Live king Solomon.’’ The 
public was not to be left in doubt as to the meaning of the 
pageant.— Come up after him: In procession, giving him the 
place of honor.—Si¢ upon my throne: The series of typical 
acts is made a long one, to accentuate the fact that Solomon 
is actually invested with royalty. He is to begin business at 
once as king, From the throne he is actually to perform 
royal functions. 

Verse 35 4.—/or;: In grammatical form, the two clauses 
that follow are circumstantial : ‘‘ He being the one that shall 
sit,’’ etc. But the circumstances are evidently mentioned as 
reasons for the command just given. Knowing the king’s 
purpose, his men will correctly understand the ,orders he 
gives.— Have appointed: \t is possible to understand this as 
meaning ‘‘I have this moment appointed ;” but it is more 
natural to understand the verb as referring to a previous well- 
known act, which was regarded as still operative. 

Verses 36, 37.—Benaiah’s reply is not that of a man taken 
by surprise, and in this we have additional proof that the act 
in hand was not the first publication of something that had 
hitherto been a private understanding between David and 
Bathsheba, but was in the line of a public policy with which 
David’s advisers were familiar.— 7he Lord... say se: The 
greatest religious fervor, in this affair, is shown by the war- 
rior, and not by the priest or prophet.—So be he with Solo- 
mon: Solomon was to be especially the peaceful king; the 
greatest military men most strongly appreciate the blessedness 
of peace.— Greater: Benaiah is not afraid of petty jealousy 
on David's part. 

Verses 38, 39.—Nearly all the clauses are repetitions of 
clauses in verses 32-35. Perhaps this indicates that we have 
here a transcription of an official document, which recorded 
the execution of the king’s command in the same terms in 
which it recorded the command itself.— 7he Cherethites and 
the Pelethites: Benaiah’s men. Attempts have been made to 
identify the Cherethites with Carians or Cretans, and the 
Pelethites with Philistines, etc. ; but all that we really know is 
that these men constituted a permanent army, and must 
therefore have been under pay. They may have been foreign 
born or native bern, but, in any case, they were trained vete- 
rans, and afforded ample protection in such a movement as 
was now on foot.—An horn of etl out of the tabernacle: In 
the Revised Version, correctly, ‘‘the horn of oil out of the 
Tent.’” By “tthe Tent’’ the writer presumably means the 
tent of meeting which Moses made, and which, the chronicler 
tells us, was then at Gibeon. If any one thinks that this was 
the flask of oil from which it was customary to anoint she 
high-priests, and that Saul and David had been anointed from 
the same flask, the conjecture is a pleasing one, though not 
capable of proper procf. But, at all, events, it was ‘the 
horn,’’ and not merely some horn or other.—A4// the people: 
This might supposably denote only the persons whe went with 
Zadok, Nathan, and Benaiah ; but presumably it also includes 
a spontaneous gathering of citizens, called together by the 
unusual stir and the sound of the trumpet. David and his 
public policy really commanded the approval of the people. 

The movement thus planned and executed was completely 
successful, The party of Adonijah, strong as it seemed, had 
no military resources at immediate command adequate to cope 
with the veterans of Benaiah, and had no hold or the hearts 
of the people at large. Their strength had lain in the leader- 
less condition of their opponents; and, new that this had 
ceased, they melted away one by one, and Solomon’s party 
won a victory as complete as it was bloodless. There was at 
first an amnesty without exception for Adonijah and his 
adherents, but later, on the first signs of the renewal of their 
intrigues, the leaders were sumimarily punished. 
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. lead him back to the city on the royal mule, before all the. 
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. ; act 

By Cunningham Geikie, D.D., LL.D. al 

¥ AN oversight, I spoke, in a recent paper, of the five 7 
grandsons of Saul given up by Dayid to the people of “ 

the village of Gibeon to slake their blood revenge, being the a 
sons of Michal, the wife of David’s youth, forgetting for the fic 
moment that she died childless (2 Sam. 6 : 23). That she did p 
so, proves her name to have been written, in 2 Samuel 21 : 8, ae 
by a slip of the ancient copyist, instead of Merab, her elder j 
sister, whe was te have been David’s bride, but was given by ‘ 
Saul to one Adriel (1 Sam. 18:19). But, in any case, it was i 
a hard thing to do. F 
With this painful exception, the closing years of the hero- t 
king’s life seem to have been devoted to the peaceful prepara- p 
tion of the kingdom for his successor, and to the collection of ‘ 
{ 


materials of every kind, including much treasure, for the 
building, after his death, of the temple, which he had himself 
been forbidden to raise. But Bathsheba, his fellow-sinner in 
the sad episode of Uriah’s death, had kept her hold on the 
old king’s affection, and reigned as sultana, to the profound 
indignation, we may be sure, of her rivals in the harem, That 
she would intrigue to have her own son made king, instead of 
letting the throne go by strict descent, was certain, and the 
result was a fresh conspiracy to circumvent her. : 

Adonijah, the son of one of the queens of the Hebron times, 
and thus a man ef about forty, fme-looking, Josephus says, 
like Absalom, but apparently, like him, without much ability, 
was the heir, if birth was to decide, and would no? let him- 
self be thrust aside without making en effort to win the great 
prize. That he was plotting towards this was evident to alt 
but David, ever weakly blind to the faults of his children ; 
for, like Absalom, this new candidate for public favor affected 
royal state,—keeping chariots, horses, and running footmen. 
Like Absalom, moreover, he had found a sympathizer with 
his designs in Joab, who had evidently been deeply hurt by 
having been made an involuntary party to the murder of 
Uriah, He had, indeed, the guilt of two murders on his own 
head, but he might plead that both came from natural anger at 
the intention of David to supersede him in his post as head of 
the army, after the splendid services he had rendered him, and 
his having shown himself always so magnificently loyal. 

That a child of Bathsheba, a woman so worthless and art- 
ful, should, by her manoeuvering, succeed his father, inclined 
him now to Adonijah, as it had before bent him towards Absa- 
lom. Abiathar, also, the high-priest of the line of Eli, sup- 
ported him, though Zadok, the other high-priest, favored 
Solomon, as did also Nathan the prophet, David’s most trusted 
counselor. 

The evident ability of the son of Bathsheba, and the equally 
clear unfitress of Adonijah for the crown, led these two, with 
Shimei, a brother of David, and Benaiah, a priest, who was 
also head. of the immediate bodyguard of ‘‘ Crethi and Plethi,’’ 
to determine that David’s oath to .lsis favorite queen to give 
the succession to her son should be carried out. On the other 
side,. Adonijah, perhaps through Joab, had gained over the 
king’s best regiment of ‘guards. The heads of the army, and the 
various sons of David were all for him,—the idea of Bathsheba’s 
son being king being clearly abhorrent to the whole royal family. 
Fortunately for Solomon, Providence had decreed his success, 
and his party had that boldness and swift decision needed to 
secure it. 

David was now evidently near his end, and things seemed 
ripe for action on the part of the conspirators ; fer at any 
moment David might publicly consecrate Solomon, and destroy 
their chances. The chiefs of Adonijah’s s faction accordingly 
assembled at what, though given out as a sacrificial feast, was 
really intended as a banquet to celebrate the new king’s in- 
auguration. The spot chosen was, apparently, beside. the 
steep, scarped wall of rock at the village of Siloam, still called 
Zeweileh, but then Zoheleth ; the water of the fountain, then 
called ‘‘ The Fuller’s Well,’’ but now ‘‘ Job’s Well,’” supply- 
ing water for the sacrifice. 

Unfortpnately fer Adenijah, Nathan heard of the proposed 
fete the | day before it was to be held, and hastened to see. 
Bathsheba and send her in to David, —the life of Solomon, and 
even her own life and that of all Solomon's supporters, de- 
pending on instant action. Forthwith hurrying into the pres- 
ence, she reminded the king, with lowly prostrations, of his oath 
te leave the kingdom to her son, and revealed what she had 
heard of the plot against him,—Nathan, who came in at the 
moment, no doubt by arrangement, confirming dll. ‘The old 
king saw the situation at onee, and met it with his ci 
quickness of decision. 

_ Ordering Zadok, Benaiah, and Nathan to come to him, he 
told them to set Solomon at once on the royal mule,—the sign 
of kingly dignity,—and lead him, with all pomp, to Gihon, 
perhaps “* The Virgin’s Fountain,’’ north of Zoheleth, and 
on the other side of the little valley of Kedron. There, Zadok 
the high-priest and Nathan.the prophet were to anoint. him 
king of Israel, proclaiming his accession by trumpet, and 
shouts of ‘‘God save king Solomon.’’ They were then to 








people, and formally seat him on the throne, as a proof that he 














had been raised to it s father’s command. This prompt 
action ruined the con Seated on the royal mule, Solo- 
mon, escorted by the king’s bodyguard, and attended by Zadok, 
Benaiah, and Nathan, rode out, and, descending the slope into 
the valley, moved on in this state to Gihon, where Zadok sol- 
emnly anointed the prince with the sacred.oil from the taber- 
nacle, of which, as high-priest, he was guardian. Blasts and 
flourishes of the state trumpets, and the shouts of the crowd, 
proclaimied the event far and near. Music and loud rejoicings 
rent the air, till the echoes reached En-Rogel, where Adoni- 
jah and his supporters were, even then, at what they had 
meant to be a coronation feast. In afew moments the gather- 
ing had disappeared. Adonijah, no longer dreaming of the 
crown, was clinging to the altar of the tabernacle as a sanc- 
tuary that might preserve his life. But Solomon, led, we may 
suppose, by his advisers, disdained to cloud the day by useless 
severity, and allowed him to go home on the understanding 
that he would plot no more. ; 
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David Appointing Solomon 
By Alexander McLaren, D.D. 


HE earlier part of this chapter must be taken into account 
in order to get the right view of the lesson. David’s 
eldest surviving son, Adonijah, had claimed the succession, and 
gathered his partisans to a feast. Nathan, alarmed at the 
prospect of such a successor, had arranged with Bathsheba 
that she should go to David and ask the public confirmation 
- of his promise to her that Solomon should succeed him, and 
that then Nathan should seek an audience while she was with 
the king, and, as independently, should prefer the same re- 
quest. : 
The plan was carried out, and our lesson tells its results. 
‘The old king was roused to a flash of his ancient vigor, con- 
firmed his oath to Bathsheba, and promptly cut the ground 
from under Adonijah’s feet by sending for the three who had 
remained true to him,—Nathan, Benaiah, and Zadok,—and 
despatching them without a moment’s delay to proclaim Solo- 
mon king, and then to bring him up to the palace and enthrone 
him. The swift execution of these decisive orders, and the 
burst of popular acclamation which welcomed Solomon’s 
accession, shattered the nascent conspiracy, and its supporters 
scattered in haste to preserve their lives. The story may be 
best dealt with, for our purposes, by taking this brief summary 

_and trying to draw lessons from it. 

r. It points anew the truth that ‘‘ whatsoever aman soweth, 
that shall he also reap.’’ As Absalom, so Adonijah, had been 
spoiled by over-indulgence (v, 6), and having never had his 
wishes checked, was now letting hif unbridled wishes hurry 
him into rebellion. Nor was that fault of David’s the only 
one which brought about the miserable squabbles round his 
death-bed as to who should wear the crown which had not yet 
dropped from his brow. Eastern monarchies are familiar with 
struggles for the crown between the sons of different mothers 

-when their father dies. David had indulged in a multitude of 
wives, and his last days were darkened by the resulting in- 
trigues of his sons. No-.doubt, too, Solomon was disliked by 
his brethren as the child of Bathsheba, amd the shame of 
David’s crime was an obstacle in his younger son’s way. 
Thus, as ever, his evil deeds came home to roost, and the 
poisonous seed which he had sown grew up and waved, a dark 
forest, which he had to reap. Repentance and forgiveness 
did not neutralize the natural consequences of his sin. Nor 
will they do so for us. God often leaves them to be expe- 
rienced, that the experience may make us hate the sins the 
more, 

2. The sad defection to Adonijah of such tried friends as 
Joah and Abjiathar has its lesson. The reason for Joab’s 
treachery is plain. He had been steadily drifting away from 
David for years. His fierce temper eould not brook the king’s 
displeasure on account of his murders of Abner and Amasa, 
and his slaying of Absalom had made the breach irreparable. 
No doubt, David had made him feel that he loved and trusted 
him no longer ; and his old comrade in many a fight, Benaiah, 
had stepped into the place which he had once filled. - Profes- 
sional rivalry had darkened into bitter hate. Joab commanded 
the native-born Israelites; Benaiah, the ‘‘ Cherethites and 
Pelethites,’’ who are now generally regarded as foreign mer- 

* cetiaries. They were David’s bodyguard, and were probably 
as heartily hated by Joab and the ather Israelite soldiers. as 
trusted by David. So there were reasons enough for his abet- 
ting an insurrection which would make him the foremost sol- 
diet again. He wasted to be indispensable, and would prop 
the throne, as long as its occupant looked to him only as his 
defender. Besides, he probably felt that he would have little 
chance of winning distinction in a kingdom which was to be a 
peaceful one. 

Abiathar’s motives are unexplained, but, if we notice that 
be had been obliged to acquiesce in the irregular arrangement 
of putting the high-priest’s office into commission, we can 





eg 
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understand that he bore no good-will to Zadok, his colleague, - 


or to David for making the latter so. Self was at the bottom 
of these two renegades’ action. The fair fellowship, which 
had been made the closer because of dangers and privations 
faced together, crumbled away before the disintegrating infiu- 
ences of petty personal jealousies. When once self gets in, 
it is like the trickle of water in the cracks of a rock, which 
freezes in winter and splits the hartlest stone. No common 
action for a great cause is possible without the suppression of 
sidelong looks towards private advantage. “Joab and Abiathar 
tarnished a life’s devotion and broke sacred bonds because 
they thought of themselves rather than of God’s will. Surely 
they must have had some pangs as they sat at Adonijah’s 
feast, when they thought of the decrepit old king lying in his 
chamber up on Zion, and remembered what they had come 
through together. 

3. We may note the pathetic picture of decaying old age 
which is seen in David. He was not very old im years, being 
about seventy, but he was a worn-out man. His early hard- 
ships had told on him, and now he lay in the inner chamber, 
the shadow of himself. His love for Bathsheba had died 
down, as would appear both from her demeanor before him, 
and from her ignorance of his intentions as to his successor. 
She was little or nothing to him now. He seems to have been 
torpidly unaware of what was going ou. The noise of Adoni- 
jah’s revels had not disturbed his quiet. He had not even 
taken the trouble to designate his successor, though ‘“ the eyes 
of all Israel’? were upon him that he should tell who was to 
sit on his throne after him (v. 20). Such neglect was criminal 
in the circumstances, and brings out forcibly the weary indif- 
ference which had crept over him. Contrast that picture with 
the early days of swift energy and eager interest in all things. 
Is this half-comatose old man the David who flashed like a 
meteor and struck swift as a thunderbolt but a few years be- 
fore? Yes, and a like collapse of power befalls us all, if life 
is prolonged. Those who most need the lesson will be least 
teuched by it; but let not the young glory in their strength, 
for it soon fades away ; and let them give the vigor of their 
early days to God, that, when the years come in which they 
shall say ‘‘ I have no pleasure in them,’’ they may be able, like 
David, to look back over a long life, and say, with him, that 
the Lord ‘* hath redeemed my soul out of all adversity.’’ 

4. We note the flash of fire which blazed up in the dying 
embets of David’s life. The old lion could be roused yet, and 
could strike when roused, It took much to shake him out of 
his torpor. Nathan’s plan of bringing the double influence of 
Bathsheba and himself to bear was successful beyond what he 
had hoped. All that they desired was a formal declaration of 
Solomon as successor.. They knew that the king’s name was 
still dear enough to all Israel to ensure that his wish would 
settle the succession ; and they would have been content to have 
left the actual entrance of Solomon on office till after David’s 
death, so sure were they that his word was still a spell. 
But the old king, shaking off his languor as a lion the drops 
from his mane, goes beyond their wishes, and strikes one 
decisive blow as with a great paw, and no second was needed. 
Without a moment’s delay, he sends for the trusty three, .and 
bids them act on the instant. So down to Gihon goes the 
procession, with the youthful prince on his father’s mule, the 
token of his royalty, the trusty bodyguard round him with 
Benaiah at their head, and the great prophet Nathan, side by 
side with the high-priest Zadok, representing the divine sanc- 
tion of the solemn act. 

It would take a stronger man than the spoiled Adonijah and 
his revelers to upset anything: that that determined company 
resolved to do. The lad-is anointed with the holy oil which 
Zadok as high-priest had right to bring forth from the tempo- 
rary sanctuary. That signified and effected the communica- 
tion from above of qualifications for the kingly office, and 
indicated divine appointment. Then out blared the trumpets, 
and the glad people shouted ‘*God save the king!’’ What 
thoughts filled the young heart of Solomon as hé stood silent 
there the next lesson will tell us. But the distant- roar of 
acclaim reached Adonijah and his gang as they sat at their too 
hasty banquet. 

They had begun at the wrong end. The feast should havé 
closed, not inaugurated, his dash for the crown. They who 
feast when they should fight are likely to end their mirth with 
sorrows. David’s one’stroke was enough. They were as sure 
as Nathan and Bathsheba had been that the declaration of his 
wish would carry all Israel with it, and so they saw that the 
game was up, and there was a rush for dear life. The empty 
banqueting-hall proclaimed the collapse of a rebellion which 
had no brains to guide it, and no reason to justify it. Let us 
learn that, though the race-is not always to the swift, prompti- 
tude of action, when we are sure of God’s will, is usually a 
condition of success. Life is too short, and the work to be 
done too pressing and great, to allow of dawdling. ‘‘I made 
haste, and delayed not,’’ but made haste ‘‘to keep thy com- 
mandments.’’ Let us learn, too, from Adonijah’s fiasco, to see 
the end of a thing before we commit ourselves to it, and to 
have the work done first before we think of the feast. 

Nathan and Bathsheba and David all believed that God had 
willed Solomon’s succeeding to David. No doubt, the reason 
for their belief was the divine word to David through Nathan 
(2 Sam. 7 : 12), which designated a son not yet born as_his 








successor, and therefore excluded Adonijah as well as Absa- 
lom. But, while,they believed this, they did not therefore let | 


Adonijah work his will, and leave God to carry ont his pur- ~ ; 


poses. Their belief animated their action. They knew what 
God willed, and therefore they worked strenuously to effect ©” 
that will. We may bewilder our brains with . speculations 
about the relation between God’s sovereignty and man’s free- 
dom, but, when it comes to practical work, we have to put out 
the best and most that is in us to prevent God’s will from 
being thwarted by rebellious men, and to ensure its being car- 
ried into effect through our efforts. " « For we are God’s fel 
low-workers,’’ 


Fallowfield, Manchester, England, 
KY 


Teaching Points 
By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D. 


AVID in his old age was not irresolute in mind and — 
feeble in execution. He had had experience with the 
rebellion of one son about nine years before, and he was pre- 
pared to treat with due promptness the treason of another, — 
Besides, his affections were not so complicated in the case of — 
Adonijah as in that of Absalom. His affections were for God 
and his plans now. ; 
Many put off doing their good works till too old to accom- 
plish them. Had David held on to his kingdom and wealth 
till death, Solomon might never have reigned. He who regards — 
his wealth and possessions as really God’s can consecrate them 
to his service at any time. ‘The principle should be, the vigor 
of life for acquisition, the wisdom of life for its best dispesition, ~ 

In the enthronement of Sqlomon he knew he was carrying 
out the divine will in regard to the right ruler of the theo 
cratic kingdom. He was named and appointed king before 
he was born (1 Chron, 22: 9). " 

God cherishes no resentment against children on account of 
the sins of their parents. The child of Bathsheba and David 
comes to greatesthonor. Nay, Christ consented that some of the 
grossest sinners should be the ancestors of himself. He took 
the nature of the worst. No-one need despair because of 
ancestry. 

We leave the study of David's life reluctantly. He has se 
much that is common to us in him; temptations, weakness, 
sins, calls of God, obediences, divine leading, wails of peni- 
tence, peans of victory. He was the author of the hymns of the 
ages and of influences that are perennial. Great David seems 
like an example of human and divine life in epitome, with the 
human as the prevailing influence. His greater Son lived the 
same admixture of lives with the divine always victorious and 
uplifting, 

All thése things happened to them for sample cases, and 
were written for our admonition. We are living over whiel 
life ? 

University Park, Colo. 
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Hilustrative Applications 


By Wayland Hoyt, D.D. 


HEN sing David answered and said, Call me Bath-sheba — oy Ps 


(v.'28). And Bathsheba was the mother of Solomon, 

A mother is a great treasure and resource. She will stand by 
a.son when others forsake and are faint-hearted. It was a 
It looked as though 
Solomon was to be disappointed in his hopes and defeated in 
his destiny. The trend of things was decidedly toward 
Adonijah. Leaders like Joab the commander-in-chief and 
Abiathar the priest had sworn allegiance to Adonijah, What 
saved Solomon to his hope and high destiny was the devotion 
and daring of his mother. She dared approach the aged king 
uncalled for,—a dangerous thing in the Oriental etiquette. It 
was because she had so dared, a little before, for Solomon's” 
sake, that David now called for her. A mother’s devotion to 
her son beautifully comes out. Let a boy trust his mother, 
bank on her affection. There is no truer test of a young 
man’s real manliness and nobility than @ ‘yeautiful reverence 
of speech and action toward his mether. And Bathsheba is 
but an illustration of usual mothers in her loving devotion 
to her son. 

As the Lord liveth, who hath redeemed my soul dut of ald wdver 
29). Trust God, as David did, and you will fmd 
yourself bearing David’s testimony to the Lord’s kindness and 
faithfulness. An aged Christian, looking back upon his life, 
said to me, ‘‘ God has been a great deal better to me than my — 
féars.’’ And a thoughtful study of David’s life will disclose 
the fact that all his distresses were sanative and. remedial. 
They were not sent him out of sternness, but out of love. 
They were needful for the making of his character, He could 
not have been the man that he was without adversities. They 
compelled repentance, forced him-to God, gave him tone and 


real crisis in the affairs of Solomon. 
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vigor, And at the right time, when they had done their needed 
“work upon him, deliverance came. Do not despair amid adver- 
sity. Pitiless fate does not grip you, but the wise and loving 
land holds you. God means to make a man of you. There 
shall be no more distress than is needful. Character is what 
God wants for you and in you. 

Verily so will I do this day (v. 30). A fine trait in 
David's character is his faithfulness to his promises. Bating 
some lapses, David was a man, on the whole, steady to his 
word. Such men are always needed. They are the backbone 
of a community. And truth to one’s word is, in the long 
run, an inevitable condition of success, Brilliancy can never 
hever take the place of trustworthiness. Let your word be as 
geod as your bond. A faithless man is as slippery as a jelly- 
fish, and as useless and degraded in the scale of being. 

Anoint him there hing over Israel: .. 
king Solomon (v, 34). There is a most important principle 
as to the best way of overcoming illustrated in this story. 
King David did not directly attack the bad, false, pswedo king- 
dom which Adonijah attempted to set up. He simply caused 
"to be set up the true and rightful “kingdom of Solomon. And 
in the presence of this true and rightful kingdom the false 
kingdom of Adonijah fell, faded, passed away. Crown the 
right, the true, the noble, and keep them crowned, and, in the 
‘presence of this crowned right and true, the false and the evil 
will fade and fall. The best way to vanquish evil thoughts is 
to think true thoughts and pure. The Solomon for us to 
crown is our Lord and*Saviour Jesus Christ. If we will make 
him sovereign over heart and life by limitless consecration to 
him, the evil Adonijahs will not have much chance atus. The 
crowned Christ will defend us from them, The soul occupied 
by Christ will not have room or care for Adonijah. 


Philadelphia, 







































































































. and say, God save 


Teaching Hints ¢ 
By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


F COURSE, there was great excitement at this time as to 
: who should win the great prize of the crown of Israel. 
Both Solomon and Adonijah ardently desired it, and the 
mother of each of these young men was eager that her son 
should obtain it. Schemes and counter-schemes were indulged 
in, and feeling ran high. In the end Solomon won. I sup- 
pose that he then felt that he had secured all that his heart 
could wish for. In after days, however, he found that even a 
_erown could not satisfy a man’s deepest desires, and, indeed, 
it was the very possession of this coveted crown that did him 
“much damage, as we shall see. 
This leads us naturally to talk of modern crowns or prizes. 
; Just now we are discussing candidates for the presidential chair 
and its responsibilities. ‘To gain that their friends are putting forth 
every exertion possible. There is no rest for them, and even 
When one of them has received the votes of the people, he will 
have no rest for the next four years ; for the President of the 
“United States is one of the hardest worked men in the land, 
and one who gets little for his pains. Yet men covet this 
office as though it could bring them unalloyed happiness. The 
presidential chair is not the only prize that men seek after. 
There are to-day in Alaska many men disappointed and sullen, 
who left home and friends to seek the prize of gold. They 
have not found it, and think that life is a delusion. 

The fact is that every man has a ‘‘ prize’’ for which he 
longs. The athlete, the student, the scientific man, the seeker 
after wealth, —all, all, have their prize, and for its attainment 
each puts forth all the effort possible. Let the teacher ask 
the class individually what the ‘prize’ is after which they 
yearn. What is it the possession of which you think will 
make you happy? Talk about these things with the class, 
and show them that the possession of these prizes does not 
Make men really happy. Genera'ly they find that when they 
gain possession of that for which they have so ardently longed, 
they are no happier than they were before. And often the 

* getting of the coveted prize brings them more trouble than 
they had before. 

Now where lies the difficulty? It may be found in the fact 
that men misapprehend the relative value of things. They 
say “It is more blessed to get than to give,’’ while all the 
time God says ‘‘ It is more blessed to give than to receive.’ 
They think that when they ‘get ’’ they will be happy, while 
God hias so ordained things that he who gives is really happier 
than he who-only gets. Truly, that man has the greatest 
prize in life who is able to give most for the elevation and 
comfort of others. Whata most blessed sight it would be 
if only men were to strive and toil and labor with awful in- 
tensity to give to others that which would bless them, instead 
of doing all that they do simply to ‘“‘get’’! Earth would 

“speedily become heaven, and we would no longer have to 
pray “‘Thy kingdom come.’’ Remember, he who prays 
“Thy kingdom come,’’ and who then does all hé can to “‘ get,” 
and but little to “ give,’’ js a-hypocrite. Enduring prizes are 
only these which consist in making sacrifices for others, and 
never in making sacrifices for self-advancement. He who 














** gives ’’ * gets,’’ while he who only ‘ gets ’’ loses. 
it with you ? 


New York City. 
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Hints for the Intermediate Teacher 
By Faith Latimer 


FTER King David had reigned forty years, and was 

about seventy years of age, he felt that he would not 

live very long, and he wanted to have his son Solomon made 

king before he died. He knew that the Lord had chosen 

Solomon to reign after him, and to build the temple, as he 
himself had desired to do. 

An Older Son.—While King David was planning about the 
kingdom and Solomon, an older half-brother of Solomon’s 
was planning also. He knew his father was old and feeble, 
and he tried to do as Absalom did some time before. ‘What did 
Absalom try to do? What was the result? This son, Adoni- 
jah, claimed that, as an older son, he ought to be.king. He 
hag been trying to make himself popular, and one day he 
invited many people to a great feast at a famous well in a 
royal garden not far from Jerusalem. While they feasted, 
eating and drinking, they said, ‘‘ God save King Adonijah.’’ 

Bathshéba.—The mother of Solomon was told the news, 
and at once she went to King David and told him. Directly 
Nathan the prophet came with the same report. David was 
not too feeble to act at once. “He sent for his wife Bathsheba 
to come again before him. First of all he acknowledged the 
Lord who had helped him in every time of distress. In his 
name he told Bathsheba that he would keep the solemn 
promise he had made before, that her son Solomon should sit 
upon the throne in his place, and that he would make him 
king that very day. The beautiful queen bowed low, doing 
reverence to him. To be the wife of such a king as David, - 
and have her son in his youth raised to. the throne, was rare 
honor for a woman, and she said with honest grace, ‘‘ Let my 
lord King David live for ever.’’ 

David's Commands.—The old king was not too feeble to 
act quickly, He gave orders with his old-time energy. ‘‘ Call 
Zadok the priest, Nathan the prophet, and the chief captain 
of my. soldiers,’’ said the king. They came. He bade them 
take his own attendants and his own mule for Solomon to ride 
upon. The king’s. mule, with his gorgeous trappings, was 
only for the use of the king, and it was a crime for any one to 
ride upon him unless the king had ordered it. David told 
them that all this company should go with Solomon to a place 
called Gihon, close by Jerusalem, There the priest and prophet 
were to pour holy oil upon his head from a horn of oil the 
priest had taken from the tabernacle. To anoint was to set 
apart to a special service, to be consecrated or devoted to a 
certain place or. work. No doubt, if questioned, some scholars 
can tell of the anointings of David. The oil used was pre- 
pared as the Lord directed to be used in service,—made of 
precious spices, cinnamon, and oil, No other could be made 
like it; and its use was forbidden for any purpose except 
those directed, such as anointing the holy vessels of the taber- 
nacle and the ark, and to pour on the head of priests and 
kings. 

Solomon Chosen.—David bade the priest and prophet anoint 
his son Solomon, and then blow the trumpet, and shout, ‘God 
save King Solomon,’’ who was to come and sit on his throne ; 
for he said, ‘*I have appointed him to be ruler over Israel 
and over Judah.’’ All were well pleased at the king’s orders, 
and the chief captain said ‘‘Amen,’’ praying that the Lord 
might make all as David had said; and he prayed that, as 
the Lord had been with David, even so might he be with 
Solomon, and make his throne greater than thé throne of his 
father David. ° 

Solomon Reigning Ainy.—The priest, the prophet, the cap- 
tain and his army, David's mighty men that were his body- 
guard, obeyed all that David had commanded them. Then 
they blew trumpets, and the people heard and joined in the 
shouts, ** God save King Solomon,’’ Others took up the cry, 
and came out with flutes and trumpets, and such loud rejoic- 
ing that the very earth trembled, and all Jerusalem was happy 
and glad. ‘ 

Adontjah.—The lesson would be incomplete without telling 
of the elder brother who claimed a right to the throne. So 
quickly David's prompt orders had been obeyed, that Adoni- 
jah and his friends had only finished their feast when their 
leader asked, ‘* Why this noise, and the city in an uproar?”’ 
It was told him that Solomon was on the throne of the king- 
dom, and that his father David bowed himself upon the bed 
and gave thanks that the Lord had given one to sit on his 
throne, and his eyes had seen it. They said, too, that the 
king’s servants blessed David, and prayed that the Lord might 
make the name of Solomon better than his name, and his 
throne greater than the throne of David. When Adonijah and 
his guests heard all this they were afraid. His company, who 
were friends when they thought he might be king, fled away 
when they knew his plan had failed. Adonijah, the hand- 
some, ambitious, unworthy son of David, feared lest he should 
be put to death as a traitor. He fled to the altar, where he 


‘felt he was safe, waiting to hear if Solomon would let him liye. 
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Solomon spared him, but he was soon again planning for place 
and power, and he was put tp death. 

Last Counsels.—David charged Solomon as in our golden 
text. What did he say? David called a congregation of 
princes and leaders of the people, and ‘gave his last counsels 
as once more ‘*he stood upon his feet’’ to ask their service 
and charge the young king and all the nation to build the 
temple and to serve with perfect hearts. He prayed that the 
Lord would give righteousness aud truth to the king’s son, that 
he might reign in peace. He prayed that all the earth might 
be filled with the glory of the Lord. He blessed his name, and 
the prayers of David the son of Jesse were ended. Soon he 
passed peacefully away, in ‘‘a good old age, full of days, riches, 
and honor : and Solomon his son reigned in his stead.’’ 

Louisville, Ky. ‘ 
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Hints for the Primary Teacher 


By Annie S. Harlow 


ENTRAL TrutH.—Walking in God’s ways. 
Introduction to Lesson,—(Note :, The foliowing story 
is adapted from Elizabeth Harrison’s ‘‘ In Story Land,’’ pub- 
lished by The Sigma Publishing Co.) ~ 

Years ago, at the foot of a high hill on which stood a castle, 
lived a little boy named Cedric. Day after day, as he played 
near the door of his stone hut, he watched the grand, hand- 
some knights (make sure that the term ‘* knight’’ is under- 
stood), the bravest soldiers of the king, as they rode by on 
their beautiful horses, and wished that he too might some day 
become a knight. 

**One afternoon, tired of play with his pet kitty, Cedric lay 
down on the soft green grass for a rest, while puss took her 
nap in the warm ‘sand in the middle of the street. Suddenly 
Cedric was awakened by the sound of horses’ feet, and he 
sprang up to see a company of knights, led by the gallant Sir 
Rollin Du Bois, galloping down the hill. Cedric thought of 
his kitty, as she lay right in the path of the riders, and he ran 
and snatched her up just in time to save her from being trod- 
den to death. One tall knight, whose quick eye saw the 
kind deed, slackened his horse, and, smiling down at Cedric, 
said, ** My little fellow, you are almost brave enough to be a 
knight some day.’’ (As the different traits are mentioned, 
print them on the board.) 

That night Cedric could hardly sleep, he was so happy. A 
great knight had spoken to him, and said that he, Cedric, 
might be a great knight some day. He thought it over and 
over, till at last he fell asleep, to dream,that he was a gréat, 
strong man, and rode a splendid black horse, and that every- 
body loved and honored him because he was one of the 
bravest, kindest knights in all the land. 

Just as he was dreaming that he was riding, oh, so swiftly ! 
to help a poor woman, he heard some one call his name. He 
opened his eyes to see his mother standing beside him, and 
he knew that it was time to get up. How he wanted to shut 
his eyes agairi, and go on with his pleasant dreams! *But he 
knew that, if he would ever become a knight, he must first 
obey his mother, and be true and gentlemanly to all her 
wishes and commands. So up he jumped, before his eyes had 
a chancé to closé again. 

Many times, during the next few weeks, Cedric thought of 
the grand knights, and wished more than ever that he might 
some day become one. Months passed away, and one day, 
when the sun was setting, Cedric saw a company of these 
brave men returning from a dreadful war to which the king 
had sent them. As they came near the door where Cedric 
stood, one of them stopped his horse, and said, ‘* My little 
man, will you give me a drink of water ?’’ Cedric ran quickly 
and filled a cup from a spring near by, and brought it to’ the 
knight, who, thanking Cedric, said, ‘* You are as courgeous 
[or polite] gs a knight, my boy.’’ For, you know, a knight 
must be polite as well as”brave and true and kind. 

Twd or three years passed by, when the happy Cedric was 
called to the great castle to wait on Sir Rollin Du Bois, It 
was true that he must give up his soft bed, and sleep on a 
byndle of straw on the floor, and eat only the plainest of food, 
but he’ did not mind this. He had to practice standing 
very straight and running very swiftly, and he must always be 
ready to obey any call from Sir Rollin, whether it was to run 
on an errand or to stand and quietly wait. 

When Cedric had grown tall and strong, he was sent, one 
day, to take a very important message to the king. 
on Sir Rollin’s swiftest horse. 

As he entered a small town, he heard a shouting, and soon 
saw a company of bad boys mocking a poor old deformed man. 
A true knight is always kind, and so was Cedric. Getting 
down from his horse, he helped the trembling old man cn to 
him, and, jumping on ‘beside him, the two rode away, leaving 
the astonished shame-faced boys behind. 

When they reached the next town, Cedric helped the old 
man from the horse to his own door. Then, mounting, he 
thought, ‘I will go amd get a good, warm supper.” But on 
a secorid thought he said, ‘* No, I must not stop nuw ; I had 


He rode 
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to travel so slowly, because of the old man, that I must make 
up for lost time.” So, taking a dry biscuit from his leather 
bag, he contentedly ate that. An unselfish act always makes 
even dry bread taste good. 

Late in the evening he reached the place where he and his 
horse were to rest a few hours. Early'the next morning he 
wasup and off on his journey. The day grew very warm, 
but Cedric knew that he must not stop for his comfort. His 
errand was an important one, and he must reach the king’s 
palace before night, At last he came to the beautiful palace, 
and was presented with great form to the king. 

Among other things, the letter Cedric brought ‘told the king 
that Sir Rollin had always found the bearer, Cedric, brave 
and trustworthy, true and noble, kind and courteous, and, if 
the king wanted him in«his army, he would find him worthy 
of the place. — 

The king sent for Cedric, and told him that he wanted him 
for an officer in his army, and thus Cedric went to live in the 
king’s household, and, after years of service, became himself 
a knight ; and the people all over the country loved him, and 
would say, when he rode by on his handsome horse, ‘‘ There 
goes the brave Sir Cedric ; God bless him !’’ 

1 know that you would like to be such a noble man as 
Cedrie, and live with a king; and you may,—you may be 
better than he, and live, not with a king, but with the King of 
kings. Our lesson this quarter will tell you how to become so. 

As in old times the knight in the service of the king was the 
people’s picture of the noblest and best kind of a man, we 
will let this shield (a large one, that can remain on the board 
for the quarter, or a large one cut from pasteboard), such as 
they used to carry, remind us that we can become strong and 
beautiful in the service of our King. The lessons this quarter 
will tellus how. Read these words on our shield; they tell 
the whole story: ‘‘ Fear God, and keep his commandments.’’ 
In our lesson to-day we learn one of these commands. It is 
what David said to Solomon after he became king. We will 
pin these feet to the shield, to help us remember, for it is 
also God’s charge to us. It is ** Walk in his ways.’’ (Drill.) 
(Note: One of the many pretty songs carrying this same 
thought will rest the children, and prepare them for the lesson 
proper, which can only be hinted at below, as it seemed wise 
this-week to use the space in preparation for the review.) 

Historical Setting.—David is now an old man, and, hearing 
that Adonijah, a son like Absalom, had made himself king, he 
calls Nathan the prophet (point out in the picture), and Zadok 
the priest (point him out), and Benaiah the captain: (do the 
same), and..says, ‘*Set Solomon my.son upon my mule, and 
bring him down to Gihon, just outside the city, and there 
anoint hig king.’’ ‘This they did, and the grand procession 
of people who went with them shouted and said, ‘‘ God save 
King Solomon!’’ To be a good king he must ‘‘ keep the charge 
of the Lord thy God, to walk in his ways.” So must we. 

Philadelphia. - 
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Question Hints 
By Amos R. Wells 
For the Teacher 


DONIJAH’S Por (1 Kings 1: §-10).— Why did David’s 
people begin to think about his successor? (v, 1.) Why 
might Adonijah expect to succeed his father? (v. 6.) How 
did he -go about it to obtain the succession? What would 
have been the better way ? 

2. NATHAN’S COUNTERPLOT (1 Kings 1: 11-27).—Why 
was Nathan the one to set the matter right? With whom did 
he consult? What was their plan? Why did Nathan take 
Solomon’s part ? 

3. SOLOMON NAMED KING (vs, 28-31).— Why did Bathsheba 
need to be called (v. 22), and, later, Nathan again (v. 32)? 
Why did Solomen prefix to his oath “‘ As the Lord liveth ’’? 
Why did he in this connection remember God’s past kind- 


nesses? How ought modern Christians to choose and prepare 
their successors? Was Bathsheba’s wish (vs. 31) a kind one, 
taken literally ? 


4. SOLOMON ANOINTED KING (vs. 32-35).—What kingly 
qualities does David now exhibit? Who was Benaiah? 
(1 Kings 2: 35.) Why were these three picked out to pro- 
clam Solomon king? Why was Solomon set upon the king’s 
mule? What did the anointing signify? What, after all, won 
for Solomon this honor ? 

5. THE REJOICING (vs. 36-40):—What becomes of our 
plans if God does not ‘‘ say so too”’? What different feelings 
might Solomon have had about Benaiah’s wish in v. 37? 
Low should we see to it that the work of those that come after 
us is greater than ours? Who were the Cherethites and the 
Pelethites? Where was Gihon? Why did the people rejoice ? 

6. THE FEAR (vs. 41-53).—How did the news reach the 
conspirators? How did Adonijah’s friends stand the test ? 


_» What does the name “‘Solomon”’ signify? How did Solomon 
_. iiwstrate his peaceful character in this crisis ? 
‘.. wise? What became of Adonijah? (1 Kings 2 : 


Why was this 
13-25.) 
Abiathar? ih See +26, 27-) Joeb? (t Kings 2 ; 28-34.) 






Shimei? (1 Kings 2: 36-46.) What lesson do you learn from 
the fate of each ? 
For the Superintendent 

1. David was.old ; who plotted to succeed him? 2. Who 
told David of this plot? 3. Whom did David wish to succeed 
him? 4. How did David carry out this wish? 5. What be- 
came of the plotters? 6. Why was Solomon a wise choice? 
7. Why did Adonijah fail? 

Boston, Mass. 

° Oo 
Questions to be Answered in Writing 


1. What was the state of David’s health at this time? 2. 
What man was attempting to succeed David as king? 3. Of 
whom was Bathsheba the mother? 4. What promise had 
David made concerning Solomon? 5. In what place was 
Solomon anointed king ? 


FR 
Biackboard Hints 
By the Rev. E. Morris Fergusson 





FOR ONE YOUNG MAN 


THE MOTHER RAYING. 
THE KING WAS PLANNING. 
THE PRIEST ROCLAIMING. 


THEY TRUSTED THAT HE WOULD 
KEEP THE CHARGE OF THE LORD. 








CAPITAL TO:START ON. 


A MOTHER'S LOVE. 

A FATHER'S ASSISTANCE. 
FRIENDLY HELPERS. 
CHARACTER. - 











Trenton, N. /. 
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Hints for Lesson-Hymns 


‘Hail to the Lord's Anointed." 
“Come, thou almighty King."’ 

* Ascend thy throne, almighty King.”’ 
‘Crown him with many crowns.”’ 
“I'll speak the honors of my King."’ 
** All hail, the power of Jesus’ name.” 
“ Take the name of Jesus with you.” 
*' Jesus shall reign where’ er the sun."’ 


KSs~ 
Oriental Lesson-Lights 


By H. B. Tristram, D.D., LL.D., F.R.S. 


OLOMON ‘try Son sHALL REIGN AFTER ME.’’—-The 
story of the closing years of David’s reign, with their 
rebellions, deadly domestic feuds, and palace intrigues, reads 
like a chapter out of the history of every Oriental monarchy, 
from the earliest Assyrian- down to the Persian of to-day. 
Like causes produce like results. There being no settled 
rule of succession, such as exists in modern European monar- 
chies, so long as the throne should be oceupied by one of the 
blood royal, any of the sons or brothers of the deceased mon- 
arch might consider themselves competent to hold the scepter. 
Again, within. the circle of his own family the monarch was 
considered to have a right of selection as to his successor, 
though, naturally, unless under special circumstances, his 
choice would fall on his eldest son. This, however, never 
prevented, in any Oriental monarchy, ancient or modern, 
such cabals and intrigues between the sons of different 
mothers, especially of those mothers who were of different 
rank, like the plots of Amnon, Absalom, and Adonijah, which 
embittered the later years of David’s reign. Such must ever 
be the bitter fruits of polygamy. The kingdom of modern 
Persia has the same experiences. As David placed his sons 
in the governorship of outlying provinces, so does the Shah of 
Persia distribute his, and they, like the Israelite princes, 
endeavor so to strengthen themselves in their distant satrapies 
as to be able to assert a claim to the throne under favorable 
circumstances. The story of David’s sons recalls a chapter in 
Assyrian history on the succession to the crown of Senna- 
cherib. He had appointed his eldest son governor of Babylon, 
but he was slain in-a revolt, Two of his other sons, Addam- 
malech and Sharezer, assassinated their father in a temple, 
and then removed another brother, Nergilus, whom Senna- 
cherib had designated after the death of his eldest son. The 


people, however, refused to accept either of the assassins, and 
the younger son, Esarhaddon, like Solomon, peacefully as- 
cended the throne on their flight. Such, however, are the ~ 
monotonous blood-stained records of every Eastern nation, 
**ZADOK THE PrRiEsT TOOK THE HORN oF OIL, .. , AND 
ANOINTED SOLOMON.’’—The anointing, or pouring oil upon 
the head of the newly appointed monarch, was the most. impor- 
tant part of the coronation ceremony. Great importance was 
attached to the preparation and consecration of the oil used. 
The king was anointed withthe same oil of holy ointment, 
which was preserved in the holy place, and which it was 
death to use for any common purpose, The custom was uni- 
versal, and has descended to our own times, in the case of all 
hereditary monarchies. Clirism, or the anointing with oil, is 
used universally in the Oriental churches immediately affer 
baptism. In the Church of Rome it is also used for the dying, 
under the name of extreme unction. In England it is still 
used, and used only, at the coronation of the sovereign, as the 
Lord’s anointed. In some of the oldest Egyptian sculptures 
the gods themselves are represented as anointing the king, 
though, as a matter of fact, the office was performed by the 
priests. Saul was anointed by God’s express command, as 
was David, no less than three times,—first on his selection by 
Samuel, next as king of Judah at Hebron, and lastly as king _ 
over all Israel at Jerusalem. It was in consequence of the 
anointing, that, in all Eastern monarchies, the monarch was’ 
looked upon as the religious, as well as the civil, head of the — 
nation, and not unfrequently, on the Assyrian monuments, as — 
exercising priestly functions. . 


The College, Durham, England. 
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By the Rev. William Ewing 


‘« CAUSE SOLOMON MY SON TO RIDE UPON MY OWN MULE.?? 
~—There is no.certain reference to mules in the Bible before 
the time of David, but, when once introduced; they appear to 
have rapidly become common, and they were soon largely 
used by princes of the royal blood (2 Sam. 13 : 29; 18: 9), 
Among the presents annually received by Solomon were a cet 
tain number of mules (1 Kings 10: 25). With the people 
returning from the Babylonian captivity there wete two hun- 
dred and_ forty-five mules (Ezra 2 : 66; Neh. 7 : 68), Hay- 
ing regard to the prohibition of Leviticus 19°: 19, it is 
probable that the mules were imported; and the relations 
established by David with surrounding peoples would make 
this easy. The inen of Togarmah, a district probably some- 
where to the northeast of Asia Minor, used to frequent the 
Tyrian markets, bringing both horses and mules with them for) ~ 
sale (Ezek. 27: 14). The wandering inhabitants of Arabia | 
have always shared the ancient Israelitish aversion to the | 
mule, and with them this feeling is as strong to-day as ever, as 
witnessthis snatch of Bed’wy song : ' 


** Honorable is the riding of a horse to the rider, 
But the mule is a dishonor, and the ass a disgrace."’ 


In this Arabian prejudice, however, the Turkish rulers have 
no share. Officials in high position, soldiers, and even_pil- 
grims, may be seen approaching the //aramain, the two sanc- 
tuaries of the Mohammedan world, Medina and Mecca, : 
mounted upon this hardy and useful, if despised, animal. - 
‘* BRING HIM DOWN TO GIHON.’ —We cannot as yet iden- 
tify with certainty the place where Solomon was snointed 
king. The name has, at different times, been associated with 
various localities. In the twelfth century, the * Hill of Evil © 
Counsel’? was known as ‘* Mount Gihon,’’ the scene” oe 
Solomon’s anointing. In the thirteenth century, the names” 
~ had been transferred to the hill northwest of Jerusalem, In 
the fourteenth century, Birket el-Mamilla and Birket es-Sultan; 
in the valley of Hinnom, were called the pools of Gihen, 
upper and lower. The valley in which they lie, often now 
spoken of as the Valley of Gihon, does not appear to have ~ 
been so called earlier than the eighteenth century, Josephus 
says Solomon was anointed ‘‘ at the fountain called Gihon,”” 
and in 2 Chronicles 32 : 30 we read that King Hezekiah 
‘*stopped the upper spring of the waters of Gihon, and 
brought them straight down on the west side of the city of 
David.’’ There is no spring now known in the Valley of 
Hinnom, nor is there any fountain northward of the city cor- : 
responding to this description. It is therefore suggested that ~~) 
the spring referred to may have been the “‘ Fountain of the ~ 
Virgin ’’ in the Valley of Jehoshapha., whence the waters 
were conducted through a rock-hewn conduit, which probably. 
dates from Hezekiah’s time, to the reservoir lower down, 
commonly called the “‘ pool of Siloam.’’ The chief difficulty 
here is that this pool can hardly be described as ‘‘ on the west | 
side of the city of David.’”? In the Arabic version, “ Ain — 
Shiloha’’ (‘* Fountain of Siloam ’’) takes the place of « Gihon”? me 
in our lesson; and with this agree the Syriac version and’ the ~ 
Targum of Jeuntien. The object of having Solomon anointed 
at Gihon would appear to have been to form an effective 
counter-demonstration to that of the would-be usurper Adoni- 
jah, who, with his friends, was holding high revels at En- 
Rogel, just below the junction of the valleys Hinnom and |] 
Jehoshaphat. The ceremony, with its rejoicing and t-umpet- 
ing, a little way farther up the valley, was well calculated to 
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| - breed consternation in the ranks of the revelers by En-Rogel. 
The balance of evidence inclines to identification of Gihon 
with the ‘‘ Fountain of the Virgin.”’ 


Edgbaston, Birmingham, England. 
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Lesson Summary 


AVID has settled most of his life’s affairs, but he has 
not announced the succession to his throne. Pending 
his delay, Adonijah attempts to seize the prize ; but this hastens 
action, through Bathsheba and Nathan, and David declares 
and swears that Solomon shall sit upon his throne. Forthwith 
Zadok, Nathan, and Benaiah, representing respectively the 
priestly, the prophetic, and the military service, are summoned 
and commanded to proceed with the royal investiture, They 
reverently accept the charge, which David gives in full detail. 
Riding on the king’s mule, Solomon is brought to Gihon, 
where he is anointed ; the trumpet of the royal heralds pro- 
claims the coronation, and all the people shout, ‘‘ God save 
king Solomon !’’ Thus Solomon is made king, and becomes 
the successor of his illustrious father. 


= 
Added Points 


Until necessity compelled it, David seemed reluctant to sur- 

“render the crown to his divinely appointed successor. So men 

cling to departing honors. 

David saw to it that all arms of his service had their part in 
Sulomon’s coronation. He made thorough preparation, and 
secured complete co-operation. 

Exact obedience to the king’s orders secured complete suc- 
cess to the king’s plans. So should our King be obeyed in all 
things. 

: When all the King’s officials move accordant to his wish, 
~ then will all the people hail the King’s Son with joy. 


AY 
International Primary Lessons 
(OPTIONAL) 


, 


List for Fourth Quarter 
4. The Creation. Gen. 1; Job 38; Psa. 19; Psa. 104; John x: 1-3; 


Sar. 
Gelden Text. Thor, Lord, in the beginning hast laid the foundation 
of the earth ; aid the heavens are the work of thine hands. Heb. r : 10. 


@ Tux Devuce. Gen. 68; Job 22 : 13-18 ; Matt. 24 : 37-39; Luke 17: 
” ele 


len Text. While the earth remaineth, seedtime and harvest, and 
: and heat, and summer and winter, and day and night, shall not 
cease. Gen. 8 : 22. 
. Tue Cau. or Apranam. Gen. 12: 1-5; Gen, 15 : 1-18; Gen. 17: 
- Acts 7: 1-7; Rom. 4; Heb. 11 : 8-19. 
Golden Text Abraham believed God, . . 
Friend of God Jas. 2 :,23. 


8.75 fy Joearn tn Ecyer. Gen. 37: 41, 47; Psa. ros : 16-23; Acts 7: 9-15; 


¢ ‘Golden Text. The Lord was with him, and that which he did, the 
; 5 oak made it to prosper. Gen. 39 : 23 (last clause). 
 §. Tue Catt or Moses. Exod. 2: 1-10; Exod. 3: 1-10; Mark 9: 1- 
x0 7} 20-35; Heb. oh 
Text.” And the Lo spake unto Moses, . . 
eth unto his friend. Exod. 33 : 21 (first clause). 
6. Tux Sanbarn. Gen. 2: 1-3; Exod. 20 : 8-11; Exod. 31 : 12-17; 
Weh. 13 : 15-23 ; Mark 2 : 23-28; John 5: 116. 
. len Text. Remember the sabbath day, to keep it holy. Exod 
oss 


FA Tue Exovvs. Exod, 12 : 29-42; Exod. 14, 15; Psa. 105 : 26-39; 


. and he was called the 


. a8 a man speak- 


N Gollen Te vf. The Lord is my light and my salvation ; whom shall I 
Psa. 27 : x (first clause). 


8. oe ase. Exod. 16 : 1-15; Num, 11 : 1-9; Psa. 78: 23-25; John 


6: 28- 
* Golden ‘iN Jesus said unto them, I am the bread of life. John 6: 
35 dest ¢ clause). 


9. IskARL AT Stnat. Exod. 19, 20, 32, 34; Rom. 8 : 3; Gal. 3: ro-r3. 
Golden Text. The law was ven by Moses, but grace and truth came 
by Jesus Christ. John 1 : 17. 
10, IN THE Promisep Lanp. Deut. 31 : 7-23; Josh. 1, 3, 4; Psa. 73: 
wei Psa. TOS : 42-45. 
Golden Te. a. 1 will give it unto you to possess it, a land that floweth 
with milk and honey. v. 20 : 24 (middle clause). 


* tr. Goo’s Mercizs Log ares Deut. 8; « Sam. 7 : 1-13; Psa. 
9° 11-4; 2 Sam 7 : 18-29; 
' Golden Text.’ The Dordt hse = Pebeghard ; I shall hot want. Psa. 23; 1. 

. tm Review. 

Gelden Text. Bless the Lord, O my soul, and forget not all his bene- 
fits. Psa. 103 : 2. 

3. ee Bietx or Jesus. Gen. Isa. 9:6, 7; Isa. 7:14; Matt. 
ude ory Matt. 2 : 1-10; Luke x : 26- ies: tr 

Text. Unto you is born "7 day in the city of David a Saviour, 

which is Christ the Lord. Luke 2: 


ARS 
5 The Creation 


Lesson for October 4 
By Julia E. Peck 


E HAVE our keynote for this entire quarter in the title 

and text of Lesson XI,—*‘‘ God’s mercies,’ ‘““The 

Lord i is my shepherd ; I shall not want ;’’ for in nearly every 

i we are to learn of God’s mercies ona guidance, so that 

we may take as the central thought for the course, ‘‘ Under- 
peath are the Everlasting Arms.”’ 

Most of our children have been with us for nine months, 
Sind we find that we are able to hold attention longer after 
these months of training; and that they have now acquired 
habits of memorizing and reciting in concert. 

It is fully me te increase the number and length of their 
















































memory verses, and to put away as “ outgrown ’’ many of our 
appliances, because the children should now be able to recall 
the idea without the sight of the object. 

We might arrange, in connection with this -lesson, and to 
be used during the quarter, a short 


Responsive Service 


Teacher; Thou, Lord, in the beginning hast laid the founda- 
tion of the earth ; and the heavens are the works .of thine hands 
(Heb. 1 : ro), 

Class ;: The heavens delare the glory of God ; and the firmament 
sheweth his handiwork (Psa. 19 : 1). 

Teacher : The worlds were framed by the word of God (Heb. 
II : 3). 

Class ; He made the stars (Gen. 1 : 16). 

Teacher ; He maketh his sun to rise on the evil and on the 
good, and sendeth rain on the just and on the unjust (Matt. 
5 : 45)- 

Class; If I take the wings of the morning, and dwell in the 
uttermost parts of the sea (Psa. 139 : 9), 

Teacher: Even there shall thy hand lead me, aad thy right 
hand shall hold me (Psa. 139 : 10). 

(Prayer-song, selected.) 


Several words in this service will need explanation, —‘“ foun- 
dation,’’ ‘‘firmament,’’ ‘‘ just,’’ ‘*unjust,’’ “ uttermost,’’ and, 
possibly, ‘‘ handiwork.’’ 

In Lesson II of the first quarter we taught of ‘*God the 
Creator,’’ and each child brought in at that time ‘‘ something 
which God made.’’ To-day we produce these treasures, long 
hidden, for we have kept them carefully that the children 
might see that their efforts to help lessons were respectfully 
treated. 

**God made these,’’ the children say; for a new world 
opened to them as we examined under a microscope the but- 
terfly’s wing, etc., and several of our children, encouraged by 
parents, have continued their investigations, with a growing 
reverence for the power of their Creator. 

We review, in connection with our subject to-day, this les- 
son upon ‘‘ God the Creator,’’ in which we talked of God as 
the source of all life, and described to each other the living 
creatures, wild and tame, which he has made. 

Beginning the new lesson, we teach, God laid the founda- 
tion of the earth, made the heavens and the stars. 

Some one who has studied geography may tell us, and draw 
on the blackboard, to show us about the shape of the world. 

Have on hand a raised map of the world; let the children 
tell of oceans, seas, and continents ; then quote or teach, 
** The sea is his, and he made it ; and his hands formed the dry 
land.”’ 

Their baby geology lessons have taught the children some- 
thing of the age of the world and its formation, and, after 
speaking of this, we go back toa time ‘‘ when there was no 
world.’’ 

We talk together of a God who lived always, God who gave 
life to his creatures, and set worlds in motion. 

Perhaps we may borrow again from our.secular sisters, call- 
ing here for a poem which many of them have taught the chil- 
dren. It begins : 


‘Great, wide, beautiful, wonderful world, 
With the wonderful water around you curled.”’ 


Next we call for texts like these: ‘‘In the beginning God 
created the heaven and the earth,’’ ‘‘ God made the two great 
lights,’’ etc., ‘‘ He made the stars.’’ 

With help from the children who have studied at school baby 
astronomy lessons, we tell of * these other worlds ’’ which God 
has made. 

We close by touching upon the central thought running 
through all our lessons. Underneath us, our world and the 
stars are always the “‘ everlasting arms.’’ 

For application teach, ‘‘ Behold, . . 
cannot contain thee.’’ 


. the heaven of heavens 


Northampton, Mass. 





“ Metanoia ” * 


HORTLY after the publication of the Revised New 
Testament in 1881, Mr. Walden’s essay upon the 
meaning of mecfanoia appeared in the American Church 
Review. It was afterwards issued in book form. The 
purpose of the essay was to show that the word ‘‘ repent- 
ance’’ fails to express adequately, or even correctly, the 
full meaning of the Greek term mcfanoia. That Mr. 
Walden’ s position in regard to the terms is philologically 
and theologically accurate, few thoughtful biblical schol- 





* The Great Meaning of Metancia: An Undeveloped Chapter in the 
Life and Teaching of Christ. A new edition, with a Fork Toman 
a Pn — Walden. 16mo, pp. xx, 166. New Yo Thomas 

ttaker. . 
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ars would deny. The Revisers, in England and America 
alike, agree with Mr. Walden as to the significance of 
metanoia. Bishop Westcott, to whose statement refer. 
ence is frequently made in the latter part of Mr. Walden’; 

book, says that the term ‘describes Characteristically in 

the language of the New Testament, a general change of 

mind, which becomes in its fullest development an intcl- 

lectual and moral regeneration.’" Similar language has 

been used by others, and, indeed, rfone can regret more 

than the Revisers the double difficulty that Mr. Walden 

points out; namely, the inadequacy ef the rendering 
‘‘repentance,'’ and the erroneous suggestions it carries 
with it. 

But the volume, as it now appears, includes a more 
pronounced attack upon the word ‘‘repentdance,’’ abun- 
dantly justified by. philology and history, and also a 
more direct criticism of the Revisers for not bringing out 
the true sense of metanota. Many of the scholars engaged 
upon the Revised Version had already expressed to Mr. 
Walden their agreement with his views, yet nearly all of 
them stated also the insuperable difficulty in substituting 
any other English word. Mr. Walden himself has none 
to suggest ; he asks only for a marginal explanation in 
the line of Bishop Westcott’s definition. But this guasz 
commenting, once begun, could not have been kept 
within reasonable limits. Moreover, any such marginal 
overloading would have made the acceptance of the new 
version still more difficult. 

This book will prove profitable reading to students of 
the New Testament, not only because of its treatment of 
the word mefanoia, but as a contribution to the study 
of theological terms. Its author and the Revisers he 
cites alike confirm*the theory of Dr. Bushnell as to the 
inadequacy of human language, with its material base, 
to convey without trace of error the full significance of 
the spiritual realities represented by theological terms. 
Word study is a most important part of biblical investi- 
gation, and this monograph is a good example of correct 
method, 


CHO 


The Color of Life, and Other Essays on Things Seen and Heard. 
By Alice Meynell. (26mo, pp. iv, 103. London: Joha 
Lane ; Chicago: Way & Williams. $1.25.) 


Mrs. Meynell’s writings, in both prose and verse, cre 
not likely to obtain a very wide publicity, but Those who 
can appreciate clear-cut, original thought, in the best 
English, will find that ler essays repay reading, and 
even study. She has but little humor, and pretends to 
no more than she has, but she has looked at life in the 
light of great principles, to which she is always loyal, 
and which she helps to make intelligible and effective to 
her readers. Some of her~ best writing is interpretative 
of her own time. Thus she sees, with the growth of 
acquiescence in death as the goal of life, an increased 
willingness of real artists to spend their strength in the 
decoration of perishable materials. She sees in the 
space given to disease and death in modern biographies 
an echo of the constantly repeated statement of the 
abounding cruelty and mortality in nature, and chal- 
lenges the statement as contrary to fact. And ‘nothing 
could be finer as an estimate of what the bicycle is doing 
for woman's character than the essay ‘‘A Woman in 
Gray."’ 

=e 


Boys and Young Men in Relation to Business. By Rev. John D. 
Wells, D.D. (16mo, pp. 40. New York: American Tract 
Society. 30 cents.) 


Dr. Wells reckons that hardly five in every hundred 
of those whe embark in business have large success, and 
that but ten more have moderate success, while the large 
majority fall short of this. Without defining what is 
success, he accepts, in general, the world’s standard, but 
insists that, even thus, character, which includes religion, 
is the basis of genuine success. To this end, he gives 
sound advice to those gntering on a business career. 


——— 
My Literary Zoo. By Kate Sanborn. (16mo, pp. iii, 149. New 
, York: D. Appleton & Co. 75 cents.) 

From a wide range of literature, chiefly English, reach- 
ing even to Sir Edwin Arnold's translations from the 
Sanskrit epics, Miss Sanborn has -gathered an entertain- 
ing miscellany of allusions, anecdotes, and verses about 
animals, especially eats and dogs. Some poems are 
quoted freely, of cthers the titles only are mentioned. 
Horace Walpole’s cat, whose death was lamented by the 
poet Gray, is called Zerlina on page 78, but aficrwards, 
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Convention Calendar for 
1896 


Massachusetts, at Northampton. - October 6-8 
Connecticut, biennial, at Hartford . October 68 


Virginia, at Staunton. . . . October 6-8 
Maine, at Saco. . . October 13-15 
Vermont, at Buriiigion . . October 13-15 
Pennsylvania, at Carlisle . October 13-15 
Oklahoma, at El Rene . October 13-16 


. November 10-12 
. November 13, 14 


New Hampshire, at Nashua . 

Rhode Island, at Providence 

Michigan, at Kalamazoo .. . . November 17-19 

Tennessee, at Nashville. . . . November 17-19 

District of Columbia, at Washington, Nov. 23-25 

Utah, at Salt Lake City . . ... November 27-29 
British North America 


New Brunswick, at Woodstock. . October 13-15 
Nova Scotia ...... . October 22-24 
Ontario, at London . . . October 27-29 
Prince Edward Island. ..... October 27-29 
India ‘ 
. October 





Bengali, at Caleutta. . .. 


C43 
Notes on Recent Research 


On a recent exploring 
tour through the north- 
western part of Asia 
Minor, Dr. Herman V. Hilprecht, of the 
University of Pennsylvania, discovered on 
one spot more than one hundred Greek 
tombstones, each from three to five feet 
high, and about two and a half feet wide. 
These stones are of marble, and covered 
with reliefs, such as the busts of the de- 
ecased, objects of the household, or sym- 
bolic figures,—eagles, often with a rabbit 
in their talons, or lions, branches of the 
vine, etc. As a rule, the stones, contain 
a'Greek inscription of greater or less 
length. On paleographic and philologi- 
cal evidence, Professor Hilprecht dates 
them from 200 B.C. to.100 A.D. They 
were found in an Armenian graveyard in 
the plain of the river Pursak, pear the 
ancient town of Kotyeon. They had 
apparently been carried there, from a rich 
ruin about ten hours distant, by Arme- 
nians, who wanted to mark the spot of 
their own graves, and to protect their con- 
tents from jackals and wolves. A head- 
less Greek statue, representing three well- 
draped women facing in as many different 
directions, stood at the head of one of 
the tombs, while an altar of Apollo, 
with the divine head carved on one of its 
four sides, and in excellent preservation, 
formed a stepping-stone at the entrance to 
the graveyard. As a rule, the ancient 
tombstones were placed on the modern 
Christian graves without adding even the 
names of, the Armenians buried under 
them, Some; however, showed an Arme- 
nian inscription below the ancient Greek 
legend. Only a few slabs had an Armenian 
‘inscription exclusively. 


Old Greek Tomb- 
stones in Asia Minor 





The Socratic Question 


AThe Rev. N.C. Schaeffer, D.D.,in the Journal of 
Education. } 


HE best stimulus to thought is that 
which has come down to us through 

the ages, and which bears the name of the 
greatest of the teachers in ancient Athens. 
It is the question as employed in the So- 
cratic method. Not every question is the 
Socratic question. A man who ag lost 





the sake.of. getting information. The ‘ this is the Socratic mind which should be 
teacher may be striving to fix indelibly in | behind the Socratic method. The com- 


the memory the salient points ; he may 
ask questions which the pupils are ex- 
‘pected to have at their tongues’ end or at 
their fingers'end. This method of drill- 
ing employs what is usually known as the 
categorical question. It is not the Socratic 
question. 

Yonder sits a boy who, for half an hour, 
has been wrestling with a problem which 
he cannot solve. He asks the Socrates 
who sits behind the teacher’ s desk for help. 
Instead of telling him directly what he 
wishes to know, Socrates puts a question 
causing the pupil to put side by side in 





plaint that the pupils fail to learn because 
the curriculum is too full is equivalent to 
the complaint that a child cannot eat be- 
cause there are too many different kinds 
of victuals on the table. ‘‘ The curriculum 
is not too full, but the teachers are -too 
empty.'’ If the pupils do not think as 
they should, it is because their teachers 
do not think. . The children fail to think 
because they are not supplied with the 
proper materials of thought, with the best 
instruments of thought, and are not 
touched by the subtle stimulus to thought 
which emanates, consciously and uncon- 


his mind two ideas or objects of thought | sciously, feom a growing teacher, as virtue 


which had never been linked together by 
that growing mind in a judgment. The 


teacher who knows the individuals of his | 


classes as he should know them is familiar 
with the mental furniture of each pupil. 
He detects at a glance the point of diffi- 
culty with which the pupil is wrestling, and 
by causing him to compare objects of 
thought which were never in intellectual 
juxtaposition, he stimulates thinking in the 
inquirer's mind. You notice upon the 
learner's face an expression as if light had 
broken in from on high. He goes back to 
his seat, and ere five minutes have elapsed 
he is rejoicing in the glory of a triumph. 
The teacher did not do the pupil's thinking ; 
he asked the Socratic question which aims 
to make the pupil think for himself. 

The Socratic question is the stimulus to 
thought employed by the masters in the art 
of teaching. Other things being equal, he 
is the best teacher who is most skilful in 
the use of the Socratic question, avoiding 
all badgering of the pupil, and all ques- 
tions which tend to confuse,-who asks most 
skilfully the questions which “cause the 
learner to place side by side in his. mind 
ideas and thoughts which were never before 
compared, thereby begetting the intellec- 
tual process known as thinking. 

Back of the Socratic method you must 
have a Socrates to prepare and ask the 
questions. Primarily, education results 
not from highly differentiated methods, 
but from the play ef mind upon mind, 
heart upon heart, and will upon will. 
Some minds are naturally gifted with the 
power to stimulate other minds, and the 
inherited talent can be improved through 
the invigorating atmosphere of a good nor- 
mal school, or of a magnificent university. 
Minds thus fitted by nature and training 
for the divine office of teaching find in the 
Socratic method the best stimulus to the 
growing intellect The unconscious in- 
fluence which goes forth from such minds 
is a perpetual inspiration to all with whom 
they come in contact. The woman who 
touched the hem of the Saviour’s garment 
felt at once the vivifying influences which 
were all the time going forth from the 
Great Teacher. Here we stand face to 
face with the greatest mystery of the 
teacher's art. In the hands of one lack- 
ing this subtle power, the Socratic method, 
and, in fact, all other methods lose half 
their value ; yea, they but serve to hide 
the pestilential dulness, the death-like in- 
tellectual stupor which pupils catch, as if 
it were a contagious disease, from teachers 
who have ceased to grow. 

The indispensable requisite in making 
pupils think is a mind alert, active, inquir- 
ing, broadened and deepened by culture, 
exact and coherent in its intellectual ac- 
tivity, familiar with the motives which can 
be called into play at different periods of 
life, full of the knowledge which the grow- 
ing mind craves, and which helps to keep 
interest alive by that which it feeds upon— 
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and yivifying influences went forth from 
the Great Teacher, 
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AT a man must have in hard times is a pretty sure index of the 
man himself. An Oregon minister evidences goodly wisdom and 
loyal appreciation in a recent letter to THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. 
** Please send me The Sunday School Times to 
the above address to June, '97. Nard as the times 
are, | can’t well get on without my old triend, 
The Sunday School Times.’’ 
Many such letters come to the office of the paper, and their writers show 
a fine devotion to the work of Bible study and Bibie teaching in the 
purchase, even in hard times, of the best obtainable helps. 
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tive of this essential exercise. 


From The Christian Advocate (N. Y.). 
When: such a master in Sunday-school 
methods as Dr. Trumbull unces on 
Sakeln. a pectin ponien f Ge setincahe 
5,a portion wants 
to hear what he A to say... .In our opinion 
the more valuable part of this little book is is not 
that which enforces the necessity for this sort 
of meeting, but that which explains methods 
for conducting one. 


From The Evangelist. 


In Teachers’- Meetings : Their Necessity 
and .Methods, Dr. H. Clay Trumbull con- 
denses the result of long experience and 
thought, yet not so closely as to be dry or un- 
attractive reading. The three short chapters 
show that teachers’-meetings are a necessity in 
every school, feasibie everywhere, and give 
—. and graphically methods of conducting 

em. 


From The Free Methodist. 


Dr. H, Clay Trumbull is always a standard 
authority on matters pertaining to Sunday- 
school work. He maintains that a Sunday- 
school is not a Sunday-school without a 
teachers’-meeting. Ina recent book entitled 
Teachers’- Meetings : Their Necessity and 
Methods, he not only shows why this is true, 
but tells, with practical illustrations, how to 
conduct such meetings profitably, even under 
disadvantageous circumstances. No pastor 
or superintendent who is earnestly desirous 
to make the most of the Sunday-school work 
with which he is connected, can afford to be 

. without this little and inexpensive, but valu- 
able, manual. 
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Teachers’=- Meetings 


Their Necessity and Methods 
By H. Clay Trumbull 


Dr. Trumbull believes that a Sunday-school is not a 
Sunday-school without a teachers’- meeting. He not only 
shows why this is true, but he tells, with practical illustra- 
tions, how such meetings may be conducted successfully even 
under difficulties which are commonly supposed to be prohibi- 


‘in earnest about thes perfecting of the work of his school 
ought to know this book through and through. 


Bound in fine cloth. 
Price, 30 cents 


John D. Wattles & Co. 


Every superintendent who is 


From The Congregationalist. 

No other method counts so much toward 
the’ unity of teaching and of the 
schools as this, and we are gl to have its 
case so strongly put. 


From The Christian Guardian. 


Anything that Dr. Trumbull writes is always 
worth reading, and on Sunday-school work 
is an undoubted authorit Every super: 
intendent ought to have this v valuable volume. 


From The Christian Register. 


It goes withou: saying that Dr. Trumbull 
knows the subject port his audience, and how 
to deal with both; and from large experience 
and thorough study of teaching methods he 
offers practical and useful suggestions. 


From The Christian Observer. 


For more than forty years Dr. Trumbull 
has devoted his life to Sabbath-school work, 
and to-day is the editor of The Sunday School 
Times, and author of many books on this 
phase of church work, A successful teacher 
of teachers in the church which he attends, he 
sums up in this little volume the results of 
very practical work. 
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From The Independent. 


The American Sunday-school owes as much 
for its best features and general efficiency to 
the author of this Beant as to any one we 
can name. The service contributed to its 
further development by this manual is not the 
least in the long series. 


12mo, 60 pages 
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Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Love Came to Me 


[Francis Howard Williams, in “ The Year Book of 
the Pegasus.””] 


+ OVE came to me when I was young ; 
He’ brought me songs, he brought nie 
flowers ; 
Love wooed me lightly, trees among, 
And dallied vile i scented bowers ; 
And loud he caroled, ** Love is King yt 
For he wag riotous as spring, 
And caWless of the hours, — 
When I was young. 


Love lingered near when I grew old ; 
He brought me light from stars above ; 
And consolations manifold 
He fluted to me like a dove ; 
And Love leaned-out of Paradise 
And gently kissed my faded eyes, 
And whispered, ‘‘ God is Love,'’— 
When I grew old. 


CS . 
True Living 


{From a sermon by Edward Everett Hale, D.D., in 
the Boston Commenwealth.] 


AN is not all alone. He is, if you 
please to put it so, one leaf on a 
tree, of which the name is mankind ; 

or one speck in the mutual attractions of a 
universe, which obeys one harmony, and 
of which no part can move as a unit.. No 
law of life can-be given, nor any estimate 
of it passed, which does not judge of each 
person as a related being,—a being in 
relation to all mankind... . 

This is to be said in the outset,—that 
people who have never really lived do not 
know what life is, and are not competent 
to say whether life is worth the living. 
We sometimes read in the newspaper that 
such or such a man is dead, of whom we 
are tempted to say that we never heard he 
was alive, 
along in the mere mechanical business 
of breathing, eating, drinking, digesting 
badly and sleeping ill, —a business which, 
at the best, is rather tedious,—has no 
right to sit on a jury to decide, Such a 
man cannot be taught what the word 
‘‘life’’ means, more than an oyster or a 
woodbine, —hardly, I think, so well. 

A bright child is said to have asked 
whether all ladies who ride alone in open 
barouches were cross. The generaliza- 
tion was sweeping, and involved as many 
mistakes as do most such . generalizations 
by children. But it is easy to imagine 
how it began. ©The child—happy - in 
health and strength, in the fulness of the 
joy of eventful living, interested in the 
toad that hopped in the roadway, de- 
lighted to pick a buttercup or to blow off 
the seeds of a dandelion—met, perhaps 
every day, some lady in velvet; lying 
back alone on the cushions of her car- 
riage, —too far from the toads to see them, 
not able to pick a buttercup without 
speaking to the coachman, and, in a word, 
a good deal bored by her life as she had 
to live in it. Meeting her two or. three 
times, always with the same prostrate ex- 
pression, the child would jump at her 
generalization that all persons in those 
surroundings. were low-toned or out of 
temper. The criticism will serve as a 
starting-point in a comparison between 
people who live more and more ‘every 
day—as the child does, or as anybody 
does who becomes as a little child—~and 
people who live less and less every day, 
as this imagined fine lady of the chariot 
would do, if,. in fact, she were self-ab- 
sorbed as completely as the child sup- 
posed her to be. 

central truth of life is that:there is 
a common life. through the whole world. 
Any man or woman who tries to live alone 
forfeits life as completely as a leaf does 
which, in its madness, has torn itself off 
from a grapevine. The leaf may have a 
very brilliant career for an hour or two as 
ornament of a dish of fruit, perhaps, in 
the midst of a gay company. The leaf 
may be very much admired for an hour. 
But, in the long run, the leaves which 
remain on the vine have a great deal more 
of life and of the joy of life. If the 
woman in velvet in the chariot were as 
morose and wretched as the child thought 





she was, it was because she, too, had cut 


Such a person, while he drags" 
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ing for alone. . . . The central law 
is ot ee oe of one blood, 


or, as Fichte states it for our more philo- 
sophical ears, in the words I quote so 
often, that ‘‘the human race is the indi- 
vidual, of which separate men and women 
are the several limbs or members."’ 

It happened to me, in early life, to 
spend some weeks in a large seaport 
poi where I was thrown into intimate 
relations with people of all classes. I 
noticed at once that in the poorest house 
in the place there would be on the mantel 
a shell from the West Indies, or a letter 


* 


| unto himself.’’ This is very certain, — 





f-om an absent son in Kamtschatka, or a 
ejark's tooth from Tahiti: The simplest 
and poorest people were in relation with 
oll the world, for-the exigencies of naviga- 
tion had carried their friends to the very 
cornefs of the ocean. I could -not but 
contrast the place with another place I | 
knew, where no accident ever led a boy to 
emigrate, where the most distant interest 
was the-interest in the South Parish or the 

Village at the Crossing, and that day was 
indeed eventful in which, by good luck, a 
horse had run away in the village street, 
and had thus disturbed the serene mo- 
notony of the town’ s life. 

I do not say that the seafaring people 
were more virtuous than the othérs, but I 
do say they gained more from life. Their 
lives were, in some lines, larger than 
those of the manufacturing town. They 
had an easier chance; or so it seems at 
first sight, to enter into the general life of 
the world, just so far as they were free 
from the danger of dropping back to build 
their own houses, watch their own diges- 
tion, or repent too often of the same sins. I 
do not say they were any better, because, as 
their temptations were less, their responsi- 
bility-was more. I do say that they had 
a, better chance than the others to know 
what is meant when men talk of the in- 
terwoven or mutual common life of the 
world... . 

; A great man once said to me -that the 
e@hief in the establishment where he was 
brought’ up died wretched, because, he 
had ‘nothing but the business. of. that 
establishment -to think of, ‘And. I,”’ 
said he, laughing, “‘do not mean to die 
of that disease.’" Wewere young men 
when he said it. He kept-his promise 
good ; and, on the one hand, while the 
world has had occasion to bless ye at a 
thousand points, where he has helped the 
world, he has, of course, helped himself 
all. the time, in the endless joy of a life 
whose relations, when I last heard of him, 
were always growing wider and wider. 
Now, if such danger of moroseness, as we 
observed, impends where a man thinks of 
only a certain line of manufacture, — 
whether thread could be drawn a little 
finer, or cloth woven ‘a little cheaper, — 
how much more critical the danger when 
he thinks, not of his mills, but of himself 
all the time,—when his only thought is 
what he will have for dinner, whether he 
will go to this theater or that theater, or 
whether he had best invest in ‘‘govern- 
meénts’” or in city bonds!.. . 


that the man who defies this law, and tries 
to live for himself, -finds that he cannot do 
even that. For him there is nothing left 
but to die as quietly as he may, —unless 
he will turn about also, and become as a 
little child. 

To all which the reply is made in a 
thousand forms: ‘‘Oh, you do not ‘know 
how limited is the scene of my life! I 
do not correspond with Alaska or Tahiti. 
Mr. Gladstone and Prince Bismarck do 
not consult me. My life is a very narrow 
one, and my means are very narrow."’ It 
is in answer to such questions that I have 
lately been preparing, for use in ‘another 
place, some true stories. of the work. on 
the world of very simple people in very 
| Simple homes, who might fairly urge this 
| plea. 


can live in that sort of life if he wants to, 
and because in each of these instances it | 
is the spirit of the thing which gives it its 
value. And you will see that, that, value | 
is infinite. Here is a part of a letter to 
me from a young lady who lives in a coun- 
try town of not large population. She does 
not correspond with Prince Bismarck, and 
Mr. Gladstone does not ask her advice, 
bat you will see that she has no difficulty | 
in keeping her life full. 

‘‘Sixteen months ago, seven ‘tramps’ 
were kept in jail here for some weeks, 
and six of them sent to prison on sen- 
tences varying from one to three years. 


séeing them, or having anything to do 


ohers I was more interested in, I did not 
see them for some time. But, one Sun- 
day, I was allowed to make their acquaint- 
ance. 
the particularly mutinous one was ‘in 
durance vile,’ and confronted a bright, 
black-eyed, handsome boy, defiant to the 
last degree, but nice to me at once. It 
was the same boy who, as I wrote you, 
sought refuge from his dismal surround- 
ings by reading Longfellow.. His. name 
was Robert. I saw him only three or four 
times, but he interested me unusually from 
the first. Then there was Smith, a waif 
of over twenty,—the boy who-had néver 
had a home, and was looking forward to 
the prison as a place that would be ‘home ;’ 
and Percival, who, according to his own 
story, had had plenty of opportunities, but 
preferred stealing to working ; and William 
Jones, who looked and acted exactly like a 
monkey, and whose moral nature seemed 
less than a blank ; and little, ‘blue-eyed, 
smart, fifteen-year-old Pluck, who had 
fallen into the clutches of a great ruffian 
Pennsylvanian miner, who could neither 
read, write, nor tell the truth ; and one 
other, a boy of such irrepressible spirits 
that he is frequently sent to the solitary in 
prison’ for inordinate laughing. These 
men were dirty and ragged, and utterly | 
demoralized., Robert, or ‘Bruce,’ as he | 
calls himself, and Smith, were the only | 
ones I thought of writing to, or hoped to 





‘« That way madness lies,’’ Shakespeare 
says; and there is higher authority than 


of a discussion of this subject, ‘‘ None of 
us liveth unto himself, and no man dieth 
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SECURED —can’t drop = om 
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STIT EDGE—<¢ives more ele- 
gant finish and is more easily applied than 
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cy Miss Emma iM Made Bony” the Ladies’ 


ae tees plain words how to make dresses at 
previous training ; mailed for 2 5c. 
3H. & MCP. 0. Box 690, N.Y, City, 





influence, After the other six had gone 


to the state prison, Jones, at the end of a | ple to take hold. 


| long jail sentence, came to us at my father’ s | | liquor-shop, turned out the bar, and put | 
Shakespeare. Paul says sadly, at the end | 


Let me read two or three of these | 
now, not to ask that they may be followed | 
| aS mere patterns, but because a decent | 
ingenuity ought to show anybody that he 


The sheriff decidedly disapproved of my | 


with them ; and, as there were other pris- | 


I went straight to the cell where | 


a Harper's Weekly, and I suppose it must 
have come from you; for 1 don't think 
there is another person in the world who 
would think of me." Now he wants to 
begin, when he has liberty, a new life. 

‘* Little Pluck slipped out of my knowl- 
edge, some gentleman af the prison hav- 


| please her. 





years of such care for them, that four of 
these five made public consecration of 
their lives to like service of God, becausé 
they thought that thus they should best 
I believe they thought truly. 

With such narratives of life right around 
us, I mightgo on indefinitely. I remember, 





ing become interested in him, and under- 
taken to provide him asituation. Percival 
is doing well,—very well, indeed. 


stedfastly determined to make an honest 
man, after all. And the dreadful Penn- 
sylvanian, ‘Squaretoes," whom I thought 
—to my disgrace, I confess it—just a little 


last summer the most horrid scrawl which 
I could hardly read, —the wickedest letter. 
I just burnt it, and never thought of an- 
swering it But, months after, comes 
another, in which the poor fellow tells me 
how, day after day, he had looked for the 
answer which did not come. ‘1 replied, 
of course, and asked him to try and learn 
to write ; and that poor fellow, who spent 
| the first six months of his time in prison 
in open rebellion, has learned to write a 





good letter, and is now keeping all the | 


rules, has ‘come to the conclusion that 
eee ways don't pay,’ and is really 
trying to be a good cooper. 

‘«The boy who laughs never was very 
bad; and | don’t know him as well as 
| the others, though we write to one an- 


beyond the pale of humanity, wrote me} 


indeed, the statement of our dear friend 


, Starr King, who used to say that to such 
He 
writes me manly, good letters, and seems 


practical descriptions of the improvement 
in social affairs, such concrete description 
of personal duty, nine-tenths of our pub- 
lic meetings for religion were due. am 
quite clear that one of our worst failures is 
at the point where, having resolved like 
angels, we drop back into the old matter- 
of-fact life, and do just what we did before,. 
because we have always done it, and be- 
cause everybody does it, and because our 
fathers and mothers did it ; all which may 
be the very reason why we should not do 
it. As I said, I do not cite these in- 
stances to ask anybody to undertake to 
copy them in detail. We do not need 
parodies. I cite them to show that there. 
is no station of life, no place or otcupa- . 
tion, where, if he wants to enlarge his life 
in caring for people outside himself, he 
may not start on a career of er'argement 
which shall extend indefinitely. And we 
shall find the answer to our question to be 
that the man who enters upon infinite 
purposes lives the infinite life. He en« 
larges his life by every experience of life. 





| other. But Robert has more than re- 
| sponded to my = best hopes. 
|me. He-went to prison, saying that all 
| the cell with a first-class burglar, so that 
he might be fairly trained to the business. 
I send you two of his letters, which tell 
their own story. He always writes me | 
| every writing day, and has not ‘broken a 
| rule since I saw him in November. The 
poor boy passed through a time of terrible | 
remorse, and has not yet found the peace 
that I trust he will find. I have sent him 
some printed sermons, and have for him 
| Mr. Hughes's ‘ Manliness of Christ.’ 
That book is a blessed boon for my boys, 
«My: song of seven is ended. I have 
told you only of some things I have done 
for them.’ 1 can't so easily tell you of the 
other side, what they have done for me, 
what every one whom we try to help does 
always for us."’ 
And here is another letter, describing 
| the confirmation by tlte bishop of five 
persons, two of whom, earnest and Hive 
young men, apparently of good Christian 





the outcast loafers of a small factory vil- 


The whole party of five, indeed, belonged 
to that heterogeneous line of life which 
belongs in the lowest.and most dangerous 
type of New England society to-day. It) 
is life in a place so small that it has no | 





| self-respect, so new that it has no leader, | 


| among people so heterogeneous that it has | 
no public opinion, and so poor that it has | 
no ambition. A few years ago a lady in 
the next town noticed this outcast outskirt. 
She could at least form a Sunday class | 
there. She did. She induced other peo- 
She hiréd a forlorn 


house, and worked faithfully and honestly | in lamps and newspapers for a reading- 


all summer. 
‘*Smith, from the first of his prison life, 
| has done well. 


before. 


been perfect. 





he 


She showed that she meant tender- | 
ness and love. 


| room. 
She | 
Step by step the | 
It was 











BUREKA } 


Even among denominations in which the International lessons are 


not in general use, there is evidently a warm place for THE SUNDAY 


“ The introduction cf The Sunday 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





SCHOOL TIMES, with its comments upon those lessons. 
Episcopalian, in ordeting an addition to his club of subscribers, writes : 


our Sunday-school Nas met with marked success. 
similar papers, and not till now have I been able to exclaim ‘ Eureka!’ "’ 


A Virginia 


School Times among the teachers in 
I heve tried many other 





For one | 
| year I waited, with no sign to encourage | 


he asked was that he might be put in | 


purpose,—yere but two years ago among | 


lage, —drunken, profane, dirty, and low. 


She showed that she had | = 
He found the prison | no selfish purpose of grinding axes. 
pleasanter than any place he ever knew | made those roughs respect them, and »so 
His monthly letters to me were io respect themselves. 
pathetically cheerful, and his record has class became a little church, the readimg- | 
Think of his writing at the room.the beginning of civilization. 
| beginning of his he ase ‘I received hy at her funeral, they tell me, after wr two | 


This is what the catechisms and the other 
older books call ‘‘ life to the glory of God.”’ 
Those people knew that such life was of 
the very largest... . 
It is not life to wake and sleep and 
| devour. Unless the tree grows, though it 
were in December, it does not live. But 
| if | seek God, —nay, if I serve God, —if T 
| use to infinite purpose the infinite power 
which I have, and know I have, | find 
| what life is. He who finds that, does not 
doubt what he has found. He fosgets 
that other men have asked whether it be 
worth their while to live. 
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LE TTUCE 4 
Cough Tablets 


CONTAIN LACTUCARIUM. Recom- 
mended for throat troubles by the 
Paris Academy of ee 
Lettuce Cough Tablets taste Ep sae do not 
nauseate like other cough remedies. Nive the most” 
violent cough. At the stores, or by nelle 10 Gents, 


Piste mandroaae steeds Mv. Front St., Phila. — 


———- 


ee 
BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE 
| . Its meritsasa WASH BLUE have been fully tested 
! and indorsed by thousands of housekeepers. Your 
grocer eucht to have iton sale. Ask him for it, 
| D.S. Wiltberger, Prop., 233 N. 24 St., Phila., Pa. 











WHITMAN’S Pure, wholesome, 
6 INSTANTANEOUS £2""szient—made 

CHOCOLATE NO BOILING 
| ORSETS " Surrppondence tte | 
| MADE TO agents. FE. SELLS, Im- 
4. ORDER Bitsiel Serene 


O’NEILL’S 
6th Avenue, 20th to asst Street, 


New 
Lore t imnorters and dealers in Drv Gond« 
etc., lu the United State, 





York. 
Millinery, 
Send for sau:plcs and pricem, 
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“BUSTLE IS NOT INDUSTRY.” 


There is a right way and’ a wrong way to clean 
house. This picture shows tho wrong way. Do 
you wish to know the right way? Buy a cake of 
Baroni and try it in your next house-clnaning and 
you will appreciate the difference so 1/ ach that * ou 
‘will never be withont it again. 
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} FERRIS’ 
‘ CORSET WAIST 

bis made in all styles and sizes, short and 
, 
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extra long waist, high or low bust. 


Children’s, asc. to soc. Misses’, soc. to $1. 
$1 to $2. For sale by all retailers. 


b+ + Se satan aii nti allie andi aiid atin ani ine 


lives a 
healthy, 
happy, 
merry life 
in a Ferris 
Waist. The 
perfection 
of conifort, 
grace, and 
health- 
fulness 
for 
children, 
for ladies and 
misses. 
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36 sheets (no two alike), 


aad 36 envelopes to match. New 
and — 
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styles and lovely 
Inch udes samples, mono- 


grams, dies, etc. Best way in the 
world to select what you want 


pers. Postpaid for 
oney cheerfully re- 


ou will be. Try 


It shall cost you nothing. 


Street Dies, Samumt WARDCo., 49 Franklin 


St., Boston, pro ‘ors Boston 
Etc Linen, Boston nd, and Bun- 
‘4 ker Hill pa and envelopes 


Dealers will please write us. 


Is mever more clearly indicated than by the use of 


For ro cents | will send two original sketches of 
— monogram or address die, and samples of the 

test productions in fine writing 

If you order ten quires either 


pers. 
one kind of paper 


will cut the die free of charge. 


Stationer and Engraver, 
_ on Madison Ave., N.Y. 
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‘THE SUNDA 


How One 
Can Help Another 


O LONG as one worker in your Sunday-school is unac- 
quainted with The Sunday School Times, just so long 
there are three easy ways open for you to be of use to that one. 


First.—If The Sunday School Times has been of use to 
you; order a free specimen copy of any one issue sent to the 
address of that worker who does not know the paper well. 


Second.—Say to your fellow-worker that for ten cents— 
in stamps, if the sender choose—the publishers will mail The 
Sunday School Times on trial for ten weeks. 


Third.—To the same end, send ten cents yourself, and 
order the paper mailed for ten weeks on trial to any worker 
whom you would reach helpfully. Many have“already done 
this. Many more are likely to. One’ gentrous-hearted New 
England man sent to the publishers a check for one hundred 
dollars to pay for one thousand trial subscriptions mailed to a 
selected list, in response to an offer similar to this. 


A specimen copy will show what The Sunday School 
Times is in itself. What it can be to any live worker may be 
proved in a ten weeks’ trial. And ten cents is a little sum to 
invest for that purpose. 


John D. Wattles & Co. 
1031 Walnut Street. Philadelphia, Pa. 








WALL PAPER sameve SAMPLES FREE 


Cheaper than ever before. Over half million rolls to be sold at less than cost. 
ples and Guide how to hang, etc. 


HY IS IT that practical painters 





Pittsburgh everywhere use and recommend 
aie a ee Pure White Lead and Pure Linseed 
prove y  Piwterss. | Oil? Simply because they know their. busi- 
ECKSTZIN } eimeinmat. ness, have a reputation to maintain, and 
ATLANTIO cannot afford to use or recommend anything 
BRADLEY 

else. To be sure of gettin 
— New York. 8 s 
JEWETT 

P hite Lead 
UNION 
=. |e ure White Lea 
anti examine the brand (see list genuine brands). 
musover | = | Any shade or color is readily obtained by 
RED SEAL using Nationa Leap Co.'s brands of Pure 
SOUTHERN . - * 
pen cat EO White Lead Tinting Colors. 

, phia. Pamphlet giving valuable information and card showing samples 
MORLEY Cleveland of colors free; also cards showing pictures of twelve houses of different 
SALEM designs painted in various styles or combinations of shades forwarded 
CORNELL Salem, Mass. upon application to those intending to paint. 
exwrocey > NATIONAL LEAD CO., 


i tecuetahe New York. 











It will pay you to send for sam- 
Describe rooms you wish to paper. 


Paper-hanger's full set of sample books, price, $1.00. 
(CHAS, M. N. KILLEN, 1231-1233 Filbert Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 














The Sunday School Times intends to admit only advertisements that are trustworthy. 


The Prince of 
Helps for Busy Folk 


“ Swift and sure” is the right watchword for these busy, progres- 
sive days. .True in business, true in the Sunday-school. There are 


those who think THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES too full of good things 


for any busy man or woman. On the other hand, thousands do not 
forget that out of the feast spread for all each must choose what satisfies 
his own needs. From busy, pushing St. Louis comes this letter: «1 
think the Times the prince of helps for these whose time is limited."" Swiftly 
and surely the teacher may discover in that paper what is helpful. It is 
planned for the over-busy worker as well as for the leisurely student. 








Soap is matchless for 
the complexion, and 
for all toilet purposes 
it is unequalled in 
economical, harmless 
cleansing power. _ 
Once tried, always 


used by people of 
taste everywhere. 


Economical — wears to 
the thinness of a wafer. 
Avoid substitutes. 

Pears? (tne origina) Shaving Stick 
is unrivalled. 
Sold everywhere— Used everywhere. 





a Educational 


PEIRCE, oGHOOL 


32d Vear. 


A representative American Business 
School for both sexes. 


RECORD BUILDING, 


917-919 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
THOMAS MAY PEIROE, A.M., Ph.D., 


Founder and Principal. 
1865-1696. 
A Systematic Business Training 
Goupied with se sound and useful 
Three full courses: 
‘BUSINESS, 
SHORTHAND ano TYPEWRITING, 


ENGLISH. 
The whole constituting an Ideal Combination. 


Graduales Cheerfully Assisted to Positions. 


Visitors welcome, especially during school 
hours, day or evening sessions. 


Call or write for School Literature. 


DAY SESSIONS, ’96-’97, begin Monday, August 31, 1896. 
NIGHT SESSIONS, Monday, September $1, 1806. 


DO NOT STAMMER | 


The PHILADELPHIA INSTITUTE has been in 
successful operation ya twelve years, and in 
ae Y—- hundreds as he gl severe cases 
ave Been permanently cured 
fan refer to John DP. Wattles & & Co., publish- 
ers of The ey School T 
Send for 60 . a to “the PHILADEL- 
PHIA Inwrrtote UTR, } Spring Garden &t., 
Le sere »hia, Pa. Summer Season at the 
tlantic Citv, N. J. 


Epw IN 8. JOHNSTO 
Established 1884. Principal +1) Founder. 
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Fre SAMPLE COPY $39" 
Elementary Journal for Students of 


camera Elementary . Drawing. Mechanics. 
Mining. Architectural Drawing. Arehitecture. 
Plumbing. Steam Fanginecring. Heating. 
Ventilation. Civil Engincering. oo ote 
Box 852 


HOME STUDY, “=, 


NATIONAL CIVIL SERVICE SCHOOL 
311 Bast Capitol Street, Washington, D. C. 
Eleven years’ experience in preparing persons for 
the Civil Service. Gur s.udcnts are in every depart- 
ment of the Government. Now is a good time to pre- 
re. Bighty-five thous ind positions now under the 
‘tvil Service. ig aETmeeee Se.8 mail. mm. refunded 
inat 


you don ference : 
X.! ‘tonal Capital Bank 


THE WALTON-WELLESLEY SCHOOL 


: 








nd 2103 St., 
For  ~ - » t--4, est private in city. 
rding and day. isth yt emic, college 


pte. For illus. cat. and 


toh adie and musical 
AMES Kt. DANFORTH. 


address, Dr. and Mrs. 


Miss Dana's s School for Girle, 
Morristown. New Je will reo tember 23. 
Certificate admits to Smith, Wellesle or, Baltimore 
Colleges. Music and Art. Resident’ ni pative oe 
and German teachers. Nearness to ing D as 
special advantages. Boarding pupils, §7 


PENNINGTON iN. J.) SEMINARY 


Convgntent to New York, Philadelphia, Eettimore, 








ash nm. Both sexes. 57th year. 
Beautiful. teachers, 12 courses. erate. 
Por ene Ts Mastrated {on Db i 8, 
HANLON President. 





Should. however. an advertisement of a 
the publishers will refund to subscribers any money that they lose 
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